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“PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG WOMAN,” by DE CHIRICO 


See article on page 9. 
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“Rollande’”’ By Prudence Heward 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


15 Vanderbilt Ave. 





Guest Exhibition 
by 
Canadian Artists 


NE of the most enlivening events on 

New York’s summer art schedule is a 
Guest Exhibition of sixty paintings by con- 
temporary Canadian Artists, on view at these 
galleries 


June 3 to June 21 


New York City 


Open daily (except Sunday) 9 to 5:30. Saturday, 9 to 1 








“The 


GALLERY 
of 
P. Jackson Higgs” 


11 EAST 54th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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HIGH CLASS OLD MASTERS 
ANTIQUITIES 
































JOHN LEVY 
GALLERIES 


Paintings 


559 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 


THOMAS J. KERR 


formerly with 
DuvEEN BROTHERS 


ImporTANT PAINTINGS 
By OLp MastTErRs 


ANTIQUE Works OF ART 
TAPESTRIES FURNITURE 


510 Mapison AVENUE (4th floor) 
New York 




















HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES 


IMPORTANT PAINTINGS 
Old and Modern 


NEW YORK 
634 5TH AVENUE 


LONDON 
35 OLD BOND STREET 





PAINTINGS 


36 EAST57 "STREET 
~ NEW YORK Ps 











Vrke Gallery 


Continuous Exhibitions of Paintings 
by American and European Artists 


2000 §S St. WASHINGTON, D.C. 





DURAND-RUEL 


NEW YORK 
12 East Fifty-Seventh Street 


PARIS 
37 Avenue de Friedland 





F. NEw tn Price, President 


63 East Fifty-Seventh St. 
NEW YORK 








FERARGIL 


BRODERICK GALLERIES 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Paintings Prints 
Antiques 
OLD ENGLISH SILVER AND 
SHEFFIELD PLATE 











GRACE HORNE’S 


GALLERIES 


Stuart at Dartmouth, BOSTON 


Throughout the season a series of 
selected exhibitions of the best in 


CONTEMPORARY ART 











RENAISSANCE GALLERIES 


1807 CHESTNUT S7., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


IMPORTERS of PAINTINGS 


RUTH NORTON BALL, Sculptor 
SMALL BRONZES 
Garden Architecture 
Studio, Indian — 
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The advertising pages of THE Art DIGEST 


have become a directory of the art and 


antique dealers of the world. 
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Est. in London 1892 


J. LEGER & SON, iwc. 


695 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 








“The Sisters” by J. Masquerier 
(12x10 in.) Exh. R.A. 1831 
Recorded in M. SEE Life of Masquerier 
from Burdett-Coutts collection 


London: Brussels: Rue Royale 178 
13 Bond St., W.I. (Opp. Hotel Astoria) 
Members Antique and Decorative Arts League 
Members British Antique Dealers Association 
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Foreign Paintings 
@ 


Jefferson Hotel 
Saint Louis, Mo. 
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Masters’ Art Gallery, 
Inc. 


Old Masters 
English School 


and 
American Paintings 
28 W. 57th St., New York City 


Tel. Circle 3555 


a get i tg | 
MILCH GALLERIES 


American 


PAINTINGS SCULPTURE 
WATER COLORS 
DRAWINGS ETCHINGS 


Exhibitions current 
throughout the Season 








108 West 57th St., New York 
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The Pastel by Brackman, illustrated, 
is included in a Review Exhibition now 
being shown, in which considerable space 
is devoted to Water Color and Pastel. The 
group offers an opportunity to acquire the 
smaller, spontaneous canvases by leading 
artists, which have a special interest for 
many collectors. 


Macbeth Gallery 


15 East 57th St. New YorK 
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What They Say 


SOMETIMES THIS HAPPENS— 

“A subscriber to THE ART DIcEst was compiling a 
paper to be read on ‘The Portraits of George Wash- 
ington.’ She had been very successful in secur ng 
information, save for one print. After considerable 
effort, she gave it up—and took up the latest number 
of THe Art Dicest (lying on her table) to rest her 
brain. To her astonishment, it contained exactly 
what she wanted—illustration and explanation. Her 
comment, ‘It’s a wonderful magazine!’ ’’—Rose Clark, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 








Next FaLtt—anp Harp Work!— 

“IT am looking forward to the larger edition and 
wishing you every success.”—Mrs. Jessie Richly, St. 
Louis. 


BaD FELLOWs ARE SCARCE— 

“Anybody who doesn’t send you a $5 renewal to 
help along a cause like yours is simply a bad fellow, 
and has no business being interested in art. Here’s 
the $5—with good luck to you.”—The Joseph Katz 
Company, Baltimore, Md. 


INDISPENSABLE— 

“I am glad to subscribe on the 3-years basis to 
your publication, which I consider an indispensable 
addition to the art magazine field.”—C. Leonard 
Pfeiffer, Bayside, N.Y. 


FROM THE DEAN AT SyRACUSE— 

“You are getting out a wonderfully interesting 
paper. I look forward to its coming each week, and 
our students make good use of the copy which is 
placed in the reading room.”—H. L. Butler, Dean, 
Syracuse University. 


PraIlsE MucH VaLuED— 

“T enclose my check for a three-years’ renewal of 
my subscription to THE Art DicEst, to which bright, 
newsy art publication I wish all kinds of prosperity.” 
—John Sloan, New York. 


READING IN WINTER— 

“T am indebted to you for some of the most worth- 
while reading I have done this winter. Finding it 
necessary to confine my artistic endeavors to the 
commercial field, it has been a great source of 








The BRAXTON GALLERY 
MODERN ART 


1624 North Vine Street 
CALIFORNIA 


HOLLYWOOD 




















ROBERT C. VOSE 
(Established 1841) 
PAINTINGS 
by Old and Modern Masters 


CARRIG-ROHANE 


Carved Frames 


559 Boylston Street 


Copley Square BOSTON 

















Ninth Semi-Annual 
Exhibition by 
ARTIST MEMBERS 


May 1st to June Ist 
$10,200 IN AWARDS 


CHICAGO GALLERIES 
ASSOCIATION 


220 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 

















BELMONT GALLERIES 


576 Madison Avenue, New York 


OLD MASTERS 
PORTRAITS OF ALL PERIODS 
PRIMITIVES OF ALL SCHOOLS 


Paintings Bought and Authenticated 














THE Art Dicest’s advertising columns have 
become a directory of the art dealers and 
antique dealers of the world. 
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F. Kleinberger 
Galleries, Inc. 


Established 1848 


ANCIENT PAINTINGS 
SPECIALTY PRIMITIVES 


of all Schools 
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OLD DUTCH MASTERS 
‘ 


NEW YORK: 12 East 54th St. 
PARIS: 9 Rue de 1’Echelle 
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REINHARDT 
GALLERIES 


730 FirtH Ave., New York 
& 
PAINTINGS 
by Old and Modern 
MASTERS 
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DIKRAN G. KELEKIAN | 


Egyptian, Greek and 
Persian Antiquities 
BANKERS TRUST BUILDING 
598 Madison Avenue, New York 


Opp. American Mission 2 Place Vendome 
| CAIRO PARIS 
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inspiration and satisfaction to be able to ‘keep up’ 
with the world of art through your pages. It 1s 
good to have your reproductions of outstanding work, 
and also to read your interesting news from all parts 
of the world.”—A. Louise Spalding, Boston, Mass. 
““WorTH-WHILE NEws”— 

“I can’t tell you how excellent I consider it! There 
is more news—more worth-while news—in that little 
sheet than in all the others, and it is invaluable.” 
—Helen Wright, Washington, D.C. 

Atways DELIGHTED— 

“T am always delighted with THe Dicest.””—Mrs. 
Fred Doke, Shreveport, La. 

FRoM MINNIGERODE— 

“THe Art Dicest is really an indispensable art 
magazine, and I think you are doing a splendid 
piece of work.”—C. Powell Minnigerode, Director, 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 

“Much HELPED’ — 

“I am much helped by your interesting and reliable 
magazine.”"—Rilla Evelyn Jackman, Syracuse, N.Y. 
LIKED— 

“I like your magazine very much.’’—Miss Ellen 
Dabney, Boston, Mass. 

Now, Don’t You Fear!— 

“Please don’t get bulky, middle-aged, lose your 
figure, like other magazines, which stand for size 
and no content.”—Miss Elizabeth Hudson, Syracuse, 
N.Y. 

But How Coup THE Epitor Eat ?— 

“I certainly think it a great pity to change and 
enlarge THe Art Dicest. Like everything in this 
country, you can’t keep it simple, small and inex- 
pensive! It was so worth while in its simplicity 
and filling the need that it did.”—Alix S$. Cameron, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

“WELL WortH WHILE” — 

“I feel that THe Art Dicest is well worth while to 
all artists like myself, and all who are interested in 
art.”—Katharine H. McCormick, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Enjoyep Very Mucn”’— 

“I would like to say that I have enjoyed THE Art 


Dicest very much and wish you lots of success in 
future publication.”"—J. B. Davis, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
YIELDS PLEASURE— 

“I get much pleasure out of your periodical and hope 
to continue to do so in the future.”—Dr. S. C. Red, 
Houston, Tex. 

WouLp REDUCE SIzE— 

“I think you are making a very great mistake in 
raising your price to $3.00. It would seem to me to 
be much more desirable to reduce the size, use a finer 
grade of paper, which would improve the illustra- 
tions, and to give your reviews of an exhibition 
immediately after the opening. Often your reviews 
do not appear until the exhibition has closed and 
often I find very little information in them. I do 
not like your egotistical tone, claiming to be the only 
high grade art paper in the United States.”—WMrs. 
Marie Le M. Young, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A REGRET— 

“I am really sorry that both magazine and price 
must be larger. I liked it especially because it was 
small and easy to get at the news.”—Mary Brewster 
Hazelton, Boston. 

CONGRATULATORY— 

“I very much enjoy your magazine and heartily 
congratulate you for the outstanding success you are 
ee with it.”—Delight Ward Merner, San Mateo, 
Cal. 








Wildenstein 
& Company, 


Old Masters 


Rare Works of Art 


Tapestries 


2) 


647 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 


INC. 





57 Rue La Boetie, Paris 








Paul Rosenberg & Co. 
INC. 
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French Painters 
of the 


XIX. and XX. Centuries 


647 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 














E.& A.SILBERMAN 





Old Masters - Antiques 








133 EAST 57th ST.. NEW YORK 
5 Seilerstatte, Vienna 











Robert Hyman & Son 


OLD PORTRAITS AND 
DECORATIVE PAINTINGS 


653 Lexington Ave. (near 55th St.) 
Tel: Wickersham 7556 NEW YORK 


GALERIE 
BEAUX ARTS 


OF SAN FRANCISCO (166 Geary St.) 
May 16—May 30 


WM. H. IRWIN, Oils and Drawings 
ADOLPH DEHN, Lithographs 

















NATHANIEL M. VOSE 
287 Tuaysr Sr. Provipvence, R.I. 
(TWO GENERATIONS IN ART) 
PAINTINGS FRAMING 
RESTORING 
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Van Diemen 
GALLERIES 


Paintings 
By 
Old Masters 


NEW YORK 
21 East 57th Street 


AMSTERDAM BERLIN 
Rokin 9 Unter den Linden 17 
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CALO GALLERIES 


Established 1875 


WE BUY AND SELL PAINTINGS BY 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN ARTISTS 
128 West 49th Street, New York 
Tel.: Bryant 6739 Bet. B’way and 6th Ave. 








3619 Main St. 


Member Antique & Decorative Arts League 
HERZOG GALLERIES 
OF HOUSTON, TEXAS 
PAINTINGS 


OBJETS D’ART 


ANTIQUES 


Correspondence invited 
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J. J. Gillespie Company 


Established 1832 


Paintings, Etchings, Mezzotints 
—— Antique Furniture 


Liberty Avenue 


PEnNsYLvaNis 
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Pascal M. Gatterdam 
ART GALLERY 
Fine Paintings 


W. 57th 8t. New Yorn Crrr 
- Chase Bank Bidg. 














COURVOISIER 


LITTLE GALLERY 
Etchings - Fine Prints 


Post 
SAN FRANCISCO +s - « CALIFORNIA 
Framing—Gilding—Gold Leaf Work 


Purnell Galleries 


OF BALTIMORE 





PAINTINGS 


Bronzes 














Osyjects or Art 


Pants 


Frames 
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“Unkissable” 





“Self-Portrait,” by Reynolds at 26. 


Not every “old master” that is “discov- 
ered” deserves to have salt sifted over it. 

A Reynolds, recently found in England, 
and investigated by Sir Charles Holmes, 
director of the National Gallery, is an 
exception. In the opinion of THE ArT 
Dicest, it isn’t “just one” of the scores 
that, manufactured by _ specialists and 
authenticated by “experts,” are now being 
spread before millionaire Americans. And 
the “story” is just as interesting as the 
other “stories” from which faked “old 
masters” usually acquire their airs of “veri- 
similitude.” 

In 1749, when the artist, aged 26, was 
staying in Minorca en route to Italy, he 
was thrown by a horse. Unlike the con- 
temporary Prince of Wales, he was injured. 
Under date of Dec. 18, 1749, he wrote to 
his friend Miss Weston: “I have been kept 
here near two months by an odd accident. 
I don’t know whether to call it a lucky one 
or not—a fall from a horse down a preci- 
pice, which cut my face in such a manner as 
confined me to my room, so that I was 
forced to have recourse to painting for my 
amusement at first, but have now finished 
as many pictures as will come to a hundred 
pounds. The unlucky part of the question is 
my lips are spoiled for kissing, for my upper 
lip was so bruised that a great part was cut 
off, and the rest so disfigured that I have 
but a sorry face to look at, but in time you 
won't perceive the defect.” 

He painted himself with the “unkissable” 
lips, but like many another artist (and 
especially like himself), he did a lot of flat- 
tering. The lips, although showing the 
injury, are really not so bad. 





Theodoric Museum Opened 
At Ravenna, Italy, the Museo Teodori- 
ciano has been established to house the 
mosaics discovered on the site of Theodoric’s 
palace. 





Boston Gets Great Picture by Van Dvck 


The last number of THE Art DIGEST 
described the bequest of between $4,000,000 
and $6,000,c00 to the Boston Museum by 
the will of Mrs. Frederick T. Bradbury, 
who, unlike some benefactors of American 
museums, left this great sum _ without 
rendering it half-futile by provisions. 

Distinct from this great bequest, Mrs. 
Bradbury made many gifts to the Boston 
Museum during her lifetime. One of these 
was the Hamilton Palace Room, a magnifi- 
cent apartment that forms a link in the 
period rooms of the museum’s new wing. 
In her will Mrs. Bradbury requested that 
the furnishing of this room be completed 
according to plans discussed by her with mu- 
seum officials. She was particularly anxious 
that a great painting, in keeping with the 
period, should grace the walls of the 
Hamilton Palace Room. 

The Boston Museum has now fulfilled her 
behest, for it has acquired and installed Sir 
Anthony Van Dyck’s full-length portrait (it 
is seven feet high) of Isabella, Lady de la 
Warr,—a work which is 50 years older than 
the room itself. It is one of the most im- 
portant examples of Van Dyck’s English 
period, and illustrates the grace and dis- 
tinction of his mature style during his 
active days in the service of King Charles I. 
The subject is young, of distinguished 
lineage and great beauty, whose charm the 
painter has reflected with rare ease. She 
is gowned in silver-grey, low-cut, and lace 
trimmed. The background is a characteristic 
Van Dyck treatment of deep red hangings 
and landscape vista—something that passed 
in the succeeding English School. 

The subject of the picture is described in 
a corner of the canvas: “Isabela Lady De 
Lawarr Daughter to Sr. Tho. Edmonds Knt. 
Treasurer of ye Household to King Charles 
ye First.” Until recently the picture was the 
ancestral property of a branch of the Sack- 





“Portrait of Isabella, Lady de La Warr,” 
by Sir Anthony Van Dyck. 


ville-West family, owners of Knole, from 
whom came the Gothic tapestry recently 
presented to the Boston Museum by Robert 
Treat Paine, 2nd. Sir Lionel Cust in his 
monumental book on Van Dyck said: “This 
portrait is in my opinion one of the finest 
examples of Van Dyck’s English period... . 
As the lady was a young, and perhaps not 
inconsolable widow, aged 27 when Van Dyck 
settled in England one would like to weave 
a romance between the painter and his 
handsome sitter.” 





Scandal! 


Newspapers are keen for art scandals. 
They put big headlines over them, and they 
extract every bit of juice that is in them 
for the benefit of their readers. 

The last two weeks has been a Roman 
Holiday for the newspapers. Not only did 
they print the details of how Jean Charles 
Millet, grandson of the illustrious master, 
and his accomplice Cazeau, have filled the 
world’s museums and private collections 
with nearly 4,000 spurious works by Millet, 
Corot, Monet, Sisley, and even Cézanne the 
modernist and Utrillo (still living and paint- 
ing though driven temporarily insane by 
failure to earn a livelihood), but they have 
told the story of how the greatest museum 
in the world, the Louvre, paid $60,000 for 
two spurious Watteaus, and how Pablo 
Picasso, modernist of modernists, invoked 
the aid of the French law when some ad- 
venturer obtained 400 of his childish draw- 








ings from his mother in Barcelona, and 
marketed them as worthy examples of Pic- 
asso to two reputable Paris art dealers. 
When the editor of THe Art DIGEst 
“worked” for James Gordon Bennett of the 
New York Herald in pre-war days, he was 
always being urged to bring in “art scandal” 
stories. It wasn’t always that he could turn 
up the news desired—because those were 
“old fogy” days. The newspapers of 1930 
are doing better. But nevertheless they are 
“pikers.” They print the news that just hap- 
pens, but not one of them has had the enter- 
prise to dig up the scandal that the Hahns 
were ready to put into the record of the 
court if Sir Joseph Duveen, Baronet, had 
not settled the famous case of Hahn vs. 
Duveen. What in the world has become of 
the scandal enterprise of newspapers? 
The famous case, of course, has faded 
(as told in the last issue of THE Art Dt- 
GEST), but if it had not faded, THE ArT 
DicEst, on authority which it considers in- 





[Continued on page 8] 
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Urgent! 

At last American art has a chance of being 
protected from thieves and plagiarists. The 
Vestal Design Copyright Bill (H.R. 11852) 
has been reported favorably by the Commit- 
tee on Patents of the House of Representa- 
tives. It has a good chance of becoming law, 
if artists and art lovers make known their 
attitude toward it. THe Art Dicest hopes 
that every person who reads this article will 
do these two things: 

First—Ascertain who are your two senators 
and your one congressman. 

Second—W rite letters to each of the three, 
urging them to give to artists the same protec- 
tion for their creative efforts that all nations 
extend to their musicians, their dramatists 
and their authors. 

The first to project itself into the fight 
for justice to American artists is the Ameri- 
can Artists Professional League. It has 


just issued two pronouncements on the sub-+ 


ject—one addressed to the art-loving public, 
the other to its own members. THE ArT 
Dicest reproduces both appeals. The one 
to the public reads: 

American design claims the protection of 
law. 

At last a bill has been brought out favor- 
ably from the Committee on Patents of the 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C., which will permit an American artist 
and designer to earn his own living in a 
dignified and cultural profession. 

Until now he has gotten the least return 
of any creative person, though he might 
design an object that would make thousands 
of dollars for others, and there was no way 
he could draw royalties—no way he could 
work for better things. 

The copyright law took up the protection 
of the author, and today authors can live 
by their creative efforts, drawing royalties 
on their published books. 

Art in all its forms wants to stand on its 
own feet and proper conditions can only be 
brought about under law. 

With this bill made law, no more piracy 
will be possible in commercial lines. The 
reputable designer and manufacturer will 
be protected from piratical copying. Euro- 
pean countries give full protection to their 
creative artist designers, and they lead the 
world today in artistic design. Our existing 
law doesn’t make it a criminal offense for 
unscrupulous persons to copy the design 
of a reputable house, to manufacture it in 
inferior merchandise and so undersell the 
original article. This discourages serious 
effort to put art into American industry. 
It is uneconomic, because a country rises to 
heights of prosperity when its manufactures 
possess exceptional beauty. The element of 
design in manufactured articles is the 
largest in fixing values. 

America needs the passage of the Vestal 
Design Copyright Bill, H.R. 11852, because 
it would put an end to piracy, and give 
American designers and manufacturers, in 
collaboration, a chance to show their real 
worth, and to develop, we trust, towards 
eventual world preeminence in the artistic 
design of our manufactures. 

The honor of our nation demands the 
passage of this bill. Two years ago the 
American Federation of Arts assembled and 
circulated a great exhibition of American 
and foreign industrial art. Last year that 
organization tried to collect another such 
exhibition, but found that the manufacturers 
of Europe, particularly of France, were 
loathe to send anything, because so many 








of the designs shown in the previous exhibi- 
tion had been pirated. Copied! An end will 
be put to this national disgrace if Congress 
passes the Vestal Design Copyright Bill, 
H.R. 11852. 

Now is the time for you, a responsible 
American citizen, to act. 

Write to your Congressman. 

Tell him that you want this bill passed. 

You have friends who would understand. 
Enlist their help. 

Persuade your local paper to make favor- 
able editorial comment, and send marked 
copies to your Representative in Congress. 

WE URGE YOU TO GRASP THIS 
GREAT OPPORTUNITY TO BETTER 
CONDITIONS IN AMERICA FOR OUR 
ARTIST DESIGNERS BY IMMEDIATE 
ACTION. TODAY! 

The declaration addressed by the League 
to its own members is printed below, and 
Tue Art Dicest, being the official organ 
of the League, both officially and in spirit, 
urges every League member to respond: 

Urgent! To every member—read and act 
today! 

Every one in the visual arts is affected 
directly or indirectly by the design copyright 
bill which the Committee on Patents in the 
House of Representatives has just reported 
out, and will now come up for early consid- 
eration by Congress. 

This much has finally been accomplished 
after years of effort by our friends, and it 
will afford protection to the creator of de- 
signs. It has a good chance of passage at 
this session IF WE ALL GET BEHIND 
IT AND ACT IMMEDIATELY. 

By acting, this means that every member 
of the American Artists Professional 
League should write to his or her Congress- 
man, urging him, not only to support the 
Vestal Design Copyright Bill, H.R. 11852, 
but to work for its passage. 

If you are able to have others, and par- 
ticularly clubs and organizations, to back the 
measure, it will assist greatly. 

The time is short. We again urge that you 
write a letter today—NOW ! Try also to get 
someone active in these matters to make per- 
sonal telephone calls reminding other mem- 
bers not to overlook the importance of every 
single letter. 

Each of these two declarations is signed 
by a special committee of the American 
Artists Professional League composed of 
Albert T. Reid, Mary E. Bendelari and 
Wilford S. Conrow, 154 West 57th St., New 
York, N.Y. 





Muirhead “Leaves the Room” 


David Muirhead, British landscape and 
figure painter, is dead at 63. The London 
Times said of his passing: “Though not a 
great composer he cultivated his own 
field with personal and poetical feeling, deli- 
cate perception, a sense of beauty and tech- 
nical powers of a high order. He will be 
missed—very much as when an unobtrusive 
person, radiating sympathy, leaves the 
room,” 





Peter Breuer Is Dead 


Peter Breuer, noted German sculptor, is 
dead at the age of 74. Professor Breuer 
left a long list of notable achievements 
behind him, among them the bronze statue 
of Charlemagne, now in the Reichstag Build- 
ing, Berlin, and the colossal marble group of 
Adam and Eve with which he won a medal 
at the Paris Exposition in 1900. 





Wanted: a Fight 


John Sloan, leader of the Society of Inde. 
pendent Artists, writing in the New Free- 
man, advocated a Ministry of Art for the 


United States—a Department of Art with | 


a cabinet officer at its head. His article has 


brought from the American Magazine of | 


Art, official organ of the American Fed- 
eration of Arts, an editorial of sarcastic 
vein: 

“This is hard to believe, although it is a 
fact. . . . Mr. Sloan, of all people, to 
whom the Academy, juries and the like are 
anathema! His reasoning is as follows: 
France dominates the world in the matter 
of art because the French nation is inter- 
ested in art. France’s commercial interests 
are concerned in art. France has a Ministry 
of Art, therefore a Ministry of Art must 
be good. 

“But let no one be deceived. Mr. Sloan 
does not want a Ministry of Art because in 
itself it is beneficent or because he has be- 
come a believer in official art, but that there 
may be a single shining mark against which 
the advocates of free expression—creative 
artists—can fling their offensive, or defen- 
sive, weapons. The trouble today in this 
country, he seems to think, is that the enemy 
is in ambush, and too much energy is ex- 
pended firing at random. The National 
Academy of Design, for instance, has been 
mistakenly attacked, whereas the American 
Federation of Arts is in reality, in his opin- 
ion, a more powerful enemy. The American 
Federation of Arts ‘with all of its hundreds 
of ramifications, branch chapters, interested 


ladies and gentlemen’ has, according to — 


Mr. Sloan, ‘many of the qualifications 
which would entitle it to step into the cabi- 
net position advocated,’ or at least to desig- 
nate from its number a cabinet officer ‘who 
would lord it properly over those who are 
looking for a lord.’ 

“Art, Mr. Sloan maintains, is ‘spiritual! 
steam,’ which, through governmental con- 
trol, might be converted into power. He 
wants edicts, opposition, in order that art 
may flourish. And, of course, he is right. 
Furthermore, he has good reason at the pres- 
ent time for anxiety. The modernists have 
undoubtedly seriously suffered during the 
past season at the hands of their friends. No 
longer are they being persecuted but appre- 
ciated, and this, to a real rebel, must be 
infuriating, deadly. . . . 

“Mr. Sloan wants a Ministry of Art in 
order to be against it.” 





Rapprochement 


It is no secret that Sir Joseph Duveen and 
William Randolph Hearst are exceedingly 
close friends, and art circles are wondering 
just how much the baronet has had to do 
with the publisher’s project to restore St. 
Donat’s castle in England and fill it with 
antiques, tapestries, etc., which he bought 
in America and which, it was thought, 
would remain here forever. Between Mr. 
Hearst and England formerly no love was 
lost. 

If Sir Joseph can persuade Mr. Mellon, 
Mr. Widener, Mr. Stotesbury and some of 
the other American collectors to take their 
masterpieces to England, the conclusion is 
almost foregone that he will be made a peer 
of the realm instead of a knight and a 
baronet. 
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Austria, though she has lost her empire 
and been forced to take a minor place among 
the nations of Europe, still holds a prom- 
inent place in architecture, a phase of the 
arts which is fast becoming the foremost 
aesthetic expression of the modern age. In 
view of this, much interest attaches to the 
Brooklyn Museum’s exhibition of models, 
plans and photographs of modern architec- 
tural projects developed by Professor Peter 
Behrens and the graduates of. his Master 
School of Architecture in Vienna. The 
more than 100 projects included range from 
ski huts to large utility plants. 

Of particular interest to New Yorkers is 
the striking design for a skyscraper apart- 
ment hotel with porch galleries built into 
the corners, showing that Americans can 
learn something from the Austrians even 
in this type of construction, which is justly 
their chief pride. Another outstanding 
project is that of a modern home to be 
built on the dunes at Southampton this 
summer. It proves that beauty and livability 
can be combined with the stark utility of the 
modern manner. The critics devoted much 
space to the show. 

Elizabeth Luther Cary in the New York 
Times: “A general view of the buildings 
illustrated by drawings and plans, and fre- 
quently represented by plaster models, con- 


Aanoriecan Critics Hail the Work 


Water Power Station, by Johann Schreiner. 





firms the message of modern art in other 
branches, the call to rally about the funda- 
mentals of design and let the field of orna- 
ment lie fallow during these years of 
creative experiment. The result is that the 
proportions of a structure bear almost the 
whole weight of the impression it makes 
upon the spectator. No magnificence of 
carving holds the eyes to an entrance or 
to any other one part of a building. The 
eyes follow the whole, noting the relation 
of different parts undisturbed by detail, an 
austere and salutary experience, clearing 
the mind of its half-gods.” 

Helen Appleton Read in the Brooklyn 
Eagle: “No traditional styles or methods 
are used. If the problem is a railroad station, 
a factory, an airport, a stadium or a workers’ 
settlement, the architect first c'arifies the 
practical aspect, then solves it according 
to what he believes to be its most practical 
and rational form—he doesn’t add on archi- 
tecture as so much irrelevant trim, but if he 
has imagination he finds that architecture 
has resulted, the aesthetic content commen- 
surable with his creative solving of a 
utilitarian problem. ‘ 

“The stark machine age uniformity of 
so-called modern domestic architecture is 
offered as the reason for its not taking with 
the American real estate owner. Further- 
more, it is supposedly not in harmony with 





A Visit Home 


Art collectors and museums all over the 
world are lending works to the exhibition of 
ancient Flemish art which will open at Ant- 
werp on May 31. From America come a 
Quentin Matsys lent by the Chicago Art 
Institute and two Teniers from the collec- 
tion of Otto Beit. Jules Bache is also sending 
several of his best pictures. The entire loan 
collection has been insured for $11,000,000. 

King Alfonso is lending from his private 
collection 15 panels by Juan of Flanders; 
Earl Spencer of England, two Van Dycks, 
and Lord Camrose the famous Van Dyck 
portrait of “Scaglia.” The Doges’ Palace, 
Venice, sends “Ecce Homo.” From the 
Valenciennes Museum comes a most impor- 
tant Rubens, “Martyrdom of Saint Steph- 
en,” insured for $500,000. The Hermitage 
in Leningrad, where some of the finest ex- 
amples of ancient Flemish art are lodged, 
and the National Gallery, London, are among 
the few great European galleries not join- 
ing in the exhibition. 





Cezanne to 1930 


Bristol’s “British-French Week,” from 
May 31 to June 7, will feature a repre- 
sentative exhibition of modern French art 
at the Royal West of England Academy. 
The art showing which will be kept open 
for a fortnight in all will cover French art 
from Cézanne to the present day in all 
its phases—painting, sculpture, engraving, 
drawing, bookbinding, printing and crafts- 
manship in china, glass, iron, etc. The 
London Times: 

“Such an exhibition has never before been 
held in this country in any city outside of 
London. The Paris committee includes 
officials of the Louvre, and it is no secret 
that the London connoisseur whose help 
they have enlisted is Mr. Percy Moore 
Turner, who was responsible for the organ- 
ization of the most illuminating exhibitions 
of the Norwich School, at the Norwich 
Castle Museum, and Gainsborough, at 
Ipswich. It is certain, then, that the exhibi- 
tion will be as informing as it will be repre- 
sentative in kind.” 





Plan for the Alexanderplatz, Berlin, Prof. Behrens. 
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Apartment Hotel for New York, 
by Wilhelm Muschenheim. 


the American countryside; far better 
English cottages or French Provencal. A 
project for a house to be built on the dunes 
at Southampton, shown in the present 
exhibition and designed by Mr. Muschen- 
heim, should go far toward dispelling this 
misapprehension. Functionalism is the start- 
ing point. The result is a distinguished, 
conservative, and convincingly livable house, 
the sort of house from which architectural 
styles evolve, because it is a direct expres- 
sion of organic structure. Emerson ex- 
pressed it when he said, ‘Beauty rests on 
necessities. The line of beauty is the result 
of perfect economy.’” 

Royal Cortissoz in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune: “In general the obsession for 
the rigidly straight line and the fear of 
decoration plainly dominate. The school, 
like its master, must stick to bald prose at 
all hazards. Our final sense of it is of 
practical efficiency rather than of art, of a 
style from which all the spirit of beauty 
has been drained.” 
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Jugoslavs 





“Don Quixote,” by Pera Pala-Vacini, 


The Tate Gallery of London, now known 
as “The National Gallery, Millbank,” is 
showing the sculptures of the Jugoslav 
colleagues of one of America’s idols, Ivan 
Mestrovic, who did the superb Indians for 
Chicago’s Grant Park—that territory on 
Chicago’s lake front which a Chicago judge 
recently decreed should not be “spoiled for 
the people” by the erection of an addition 
to the Art Institute. 

The Tate is holding (until May 31) an 
exhibition of Jugoslav painting and sculp- 
ture, and, according to the Jllustrated 
London News, “it is so arranged as to prove 
that Mestrovic, genius as he is, is not the 
sole representative of his country’s art— 
a thing it is well to remember, for, as the 
‘Survey of Jugoslav Art’ in the catalogue 
points out, ‘to most people in Britain, Jugo- 
slav art begins and ends with Ivan Mestro- 
vic, whose exhibition at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum in 1915 at once aroused the 
liveliest interest.’ ” 


Scandal! 


[Continued from page 5] 





fallible, would have expected a witness to 
have been produced, a certain painter (al- 
together unknown, just as unknown as the 
sculptor Dossena), who would have sworn 
that he painted, at least twenty pictures that 
have passed into the collections of leading 
American connoisseurs and of American mu- 
seums as the works of immortal old masters, 
fully authenticated by the experts whose 
word is considered sacred by American mu- 
seums and collectors in consequence of their 
having written and somehow published pon- 
derous volumes on old masters. This testi- 
mony, THE Art DicEst believes, would have 
been produced at the trial of the case of 
Hahn vs. Duveen in order to discredit cer- 
tain witnesses or affidavits. 

Unless some American newspaper with 
libel-unafraid millions behind it (not even 
fearing the resources of the Bank of Eng- 
land) together with an owner of unafraid 
propensities, takes up the thread of this old 
master scandal, the art loving public of 
America will probably never know the de- 
tails. THe Art Dicest will do what it can 
to bring the matter forward, but it does not 
want its life extinguished by those who 
could put $100,000,000 against the resources 








Finding ‘Things 

Dr. Wilhelm R. Valentiner, director of 
the Art Institute of Detroit, succeeded the 
late Dr. von Bode of Berlin as an authority 
on paintings. His signature to an authenti- 
cation (owing to the reputation that accrues 
to him through the publication of numerous 
ponderous tomes that are naturally in every 
art collector’s library) “makes” an old 
master for any dealer and renders it salable. 
His failure to authenticate destroys the 
value of any picture in the hands of a small 
dealer or a private individual. His power to 
“make” or “unmake” almost equals that of 
Dr. Berenson. 

Years ago Valentiner (he was not then a 
“Dr.”) looked at an old Dutch picture that 
was to be sold at the American Art Gal- 
leries and decided that underneath the pig- 
ment was a Rembrandt. He bought it, had 
it cleaned, and, presto! there popped 
out a portrait of Titus by Titus’s daddy. 
Since then he has discovered, mainly in 
Europe, many other old masters. The 
“Valentiner Rembrandts,” in a special vol- 
ume, constitute a numerous contribution to 
the works of that speedy old genius. Dr. 
Van Dyke may doubt them, but they are 
Rembrandts in the “archives of art.” 

Dr. Valentiner’s eye is as keen now as 
it ever was. He looked at a picture in the 
Havemeyer collection and, deciding that 
underneath the paint there existed a Titian, 
bought it at auction for $400. He carried it 
to Detroit, a restorer took off the upper 
coat of paint, and a $150,000 Titian popped 
out—a veritable Titian “Doge.” It then 
became Sir Joseph Duveen’s turn to recipro- 
cate with Dr. Valentiner. He took a look 





$$. 


at the picture and pronounced it to be “an 
undoubted Titian of finest quality painted 
in the last years of his life.” 

Dr. Valentiner’s Titian presents a great 
mystery. Rembrandt may have been neg- 
lected for several generations, but Titian 
never was. All during his life, and ever 
since he died, Titians have been worth their 
weight in gold. So the question arises, “Who 
was the son-of-a-gun who took this priceless 
Titian and smeared it over with vulgar new 
pigment so it was worth at auction only 
$400?” 

At any rate, Dr. Valentiner was able to 
find records of the picture before the mis- 
creant who desecrated it took it into his head 
to put new pigment over Titian’s. 

* * * 

Hardly a week passes but someone some- 
where “discovers” an old master, but an- 
other powerful tide has set in. It is 
the cult of those who believe that greater 
and more inspired art has been created .in 
the last few decades of the world’s history, 
and is now (even at this minute) being 
created, than was produced by any of the old 
master whose works are made to bring 
such fabulous prices. There are even those 
who think that one little canvas by Albert 
Pinkham Ryder has more of real art value 
in it than any Rembrandt. And— 

There are those who think that in the last 
few decades 20 Frenchmen have composed 
songs on canvas finer than any that Titian 
or Reynolds sang; that 10 Germans, 10 
Englishmen and 20 Americans have dupli- 
cated their performance. And there are 
those who see more beauty in a 1930-designed 
piece of furniture than in a XVth century 
Florentine specimen or in an example by 
Chippendale or Duncan Phyfe. 





which its subscribers have provided. 

As for the Millet-Cazeau scandal, a quo- 
tation from an article in the Chicago 
Tribune, written by Henry Wales in Paris 
before MM. Millet and Cazeau were arrest- 
ed, will place the facts: 

“Some of the 2,000 to 3,000 original Mil- 
lets, Cézannes, Corots and other pictorial 
masterpieces that have been proudly deco- 
rating the parlors of wealthy Americans, 
making their neighbors turn green with 
envy, are going to be tossed into ash cans 
as a result of an investigation by the French 
police of what is probably the biggest art 
swindle of all time. .. 

“The animating genius of this stupendous 
swindle is none other than Jean Charles Mil- 
let, grandson of the famous painter of ‘The 
Angelus.’ He has been utilizing his ability 
to imitate the signature of ‘is illustrious 
grandfather—a trick he mastered while a 
boy. At the time his parents thought this 
CUBe. « 

“According to M. Millet’s confession to 
the police, the pair have forged altogether 
about 3,600 canvases, all but a few of which 
are believed to have been sold to Americans.” 

Here the Chicago Tribune article de- 
scribes the meeting between M. Cazeau and 
young Millet, and the compact, whereby 
hundreds of Millets were being placed on 
the market in a few years. It continues: 

“Soon the pair decided that the market 
was flooded with Millets, so they began 
branching out, faking everything from the 
misty landscapes of Cézanne to the pastoral 
cows of Corot, and did not hesitate at Monet 
cathedrals and Degas ballerines. From time 
to time they even tried their hand at rococo 
canvases, signing the name of some obscure 
17th century Italian—it was all the same to 





them as long as it looked like money. 

“The prolific M. Cazeau soon developed 
a talent worthy of a great master and was 
able to toss off in a few minutes a canvas 
which would have taken Monet or Cézanne 
weeks or months to execute—and even the 
experts did not know the difference. 

“An ironic feature of the case, according 
to young Millet, is that all of the supposed 
Millets decorating the famous painter’s 
house at Barbizon, near Fontainebleau, 
which became a museum and a place of 
pilgrimage for art students, were really 
faked.” 

Most art dealers, both in Europe and 
America, are honest; but the art world has 
its criminals, and some of them may occupy 
high places and, like big bootleggers, may 
have millions to back their operations. They 
may have accomplices in high places. Dos- 
sena, modern Italian sculptor, imitated 
Greek, Roman and Renaissance works so 
successfully that certain dealers were able 
to palm them off on American museums and 
collectors. These dealers’ names have never 
been made public. If it is possible for a 
painter, with Dossena’s genius, to duplicate 
the works of old masters so successfully 
that they could afterwards be expertized, 
fitted with “histories” and sold to Ameri- 
can millionaires, he would—well, he would 
have Dossena’s precedent for it. This is 
precisely the sort of evidence which, THE 
Art Dicest has been told, would have been 
presented in the Hahn vs. Duveen trial in 
an effort to destroy the credibility of certain 
experts who were to figure as witnesses. 
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Homer, Ryder and 


“Way of the Cross,” by A. P. Ry- 
der. Lent by Addison Gallery. 


Is the tide turning once more toward real- 
ism in art? 

Alfred H. Barr, director of the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York, in his introduction 
to the catalogue of the great Homer-Ryder- 
Eakins exhibition, says that “a new genera- 
tion of ideas and of painters has arisen in 
opposition to what was only recent'y hereti- 
cal. ‘Form’ is no longer an end but is again 
subordinate to other values.” This sounds as 
if the Modern Museum were predicting a 
new order of modernism. Mr. Barr continues: 
“Two new interests are especially conspicu- 
ous—not new perhaps if one remembers his- 
tory, but newly stimulating because they have 
been revived from the grave of the unfash- 
ionable. 

“One of these is a new regard for the 
values of objective observation—for a kind 
of painting that is popularly called realistic, 
that is the result of direct, accurate, even 
meticulous study of actual appearances. An 
increasing number of younger artists are as- 
serting that the object itself is worthy of re- 
spect and interest—and they paint accord- 
ingly. For them Eakins and Homer may well 
be of greater importance than Gauguin and 
Van Gogh, Picasso and Matisse. Eakins’ pas- 


“Eight Bel's,” by Winslow Homer. Lent by 
Addison Gallery, Philiips Academy. 





sion for truth as he saw it in the awkward 
American man and woman of forty years 
ago, Homer’s naive enthusiasm for American 
scenery (despised word!) may have far more 
meaning for the immediate future, especially 
for us, than have the recent more sophisti- 
cated experiments in decorative and formal 
distortion of the great Parisians. ; 

“Ryder, too, has a peculiarly contempo- 
rary meaning. His contempt for the ‘bondage 
of appearance’ to which Homer ard Eakins 
were subject suggests some sympathy with 
the expressionism of the early twentieth cen- 
tury. But Ryder also tried (to use his own 
words) ‘to find something out there beyond 
the place on which I have a footing.’ He be- 
lieved that ‘it is the first vision that counts.’ 
‘The artist has only to remain true to his 
dream and it will possess his work.’ Such 
ideas, even his very words, make him the ante- 
cedent not of the Cubists but of the more 
recent Surrealists—-artists intent upon realiz- 
ing spontaneous images capable of evoking 
sentiment. Ryder’s dreams of clouded moon- 
light over troubled seas, of death and witches 
lurking in uncanny shadows, are prophetic 
of a contemporary nostalgia for the roman- 
tic, the mysterious and the sentimental which 
gains strength daily. 





Georgio de Chirico 

The Balzac Galleries are giving New York 
an opportunity to see for the first time a 
comprehensive exhibition of the work of 
Georgio de Chirico, Italian artist born ir 
Greece and now one of the men in the fore- 
front of art in Paris. 

The painter is an individualist and a mys- 
tic, whose work resembles that of no other 
man. If a parallel be drawn at all, perhaps 
it should be with the American, A. P. Ryder. 
He is supernatural and mysterious. A 
French writer referred to his “strange and 
deep impressions of ruins—those of Athens 
heavy with classical recollections, and the 
ruins of Paris, old rooms with torn-off 
walls, furniture that has created the at- 
mosphere of our lost homes, recollections of 
the daily life spread and scattered merciless- 
Me. And those gigantic hallucinatory per- 
sonages, loaded with the fragments of 
temples, . . . and his horses, their tails like 
human hair, their aerial bodies in human 
attitudes, playing or galloping.” 

The present exhibition gives a full view 
of Chirico’s “multiple and diversified gen- 





ius.” Even his portraits are shows—one of 
them occupies the cover of this number of 
Tue Art Dicest—and aa set of five self- 
portraits dating from 1908 to 1930. 





Greenwich Holds Annual 


The Greenwich Society of Artists is hold- 
ing its 12th annual exhibition in the Green- 
wich Library through May 25, composed of 
105 works by 37 artists. The Friends of Art 
prizes were awarded as follows: first, Flor- 
ence W. Gotthold, “A Venetian Lady”; sec- 
ond, Elizabeth C. Whyte, “Portrait of Mrs. 
Lowell”; third, Dorothy Ochtman, “Autumn 
Light.” Honorable mentions went to Cora 
Parker and Gladys Brannigan. 





J. Leger & Son Expands 


The international art firm of J. Leger & 
Son has taken additional galleries at 13 
Old Bond Street, London, W.I., the old gal- 
leries at 13 Duke Street still being kept 
open. The firm also has branches in New 
York and Brussels. 


- Figure in a Great Modern Show 





“Arthur B. Frost,” by Thomas Eakins. 
Lent by Pennsylvania Museum. 


Homer and 
Albert 


“The objective world of 
Eakins, the” imaginative world of 
Ryder need no apology in 1930.” 

The exhibition consists of 53 oils and 
water-colors by Homer, together with a 
group of his early woodcuts ; 36 paintings by 
Ryder, and 19 by Eakins. The critics wrote 
at length and then, most of them, with a long 
breath, began their summer vacations. 

One of the most striking things was said 
by Elisabeth Luther Cary of the Times, who, 
after asserting that Ryder “makes the most 
definite impression of relationship to the 
spirit of modernism, essentially a free spirit 
detached from literal representation,” wrote: 

“No artist more than Ryder, whatever his 
‘period’ may be, responds to Kandinsky’s 
vision of art as primarily an expression of an 
‘inner need.’ A picture, Kandinsky says, is 
only well painted if its spiritual value is com- 
plete and satisfying. Good drawing, he says, 
is drawing that cannot be altered without 
destruction of this inner value, quite irre- 
spective of its correctness as anatomy, bot- 
any or any other science. Colors need not be 
true to nature, but they must be necessary to 
the particular picture in which they are used. 
Neither the quality of the inner need nor its 
subjective form can be measured or 
weighed. The artist must be blind to distinc- 
tions between recognized and unrecognized 
conventions of form, deaf to the transitory 
teachings of his time. All means are sacred 
which are called for by the inner need, all 
sinful which obscure that need. Thus Kan- 
dinsky writes. Thus Ryder painted.” 








Finest Execution of Statuary 
and Ornamental Bronzes 
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O’Keefe’s Rival 





“Begonia,” by Leon Carroll. 


Georgia O’Keefe has a rival in the super- 
individual expression of flower themes. He 
is Leon Carroll, a young artist who is a 
native of Chicago and now lives in Darien, 
Conn. Twenty of his water-colors are being 
shown for the first time in New York at 
the Marie Sterner Galleries (until May 24). 
His work was exhibited for the first time last 
January at the Arts Club of Chicago. Since 
then four of his have been 
the Brooklyn Museum, whose 
proponent of 


water-colors 
bought by 
role as a medium is 
described in an article on another page of 
this number of THe Art Dicest. 

Katherine S. 


this 


Dreier, president of the 
Societé Anonyme, wrote the foreword to the 
catalogue. “The pure’y personal expression 
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through flowers has up to now be‘onged 
apparently only to Georgia O’Keefe,” she 
said. “Leon Carroll, a new interpreter, comes 
forth, with as personal and distinct a mes- 
sage through flowers as have been the con- 
tributions of Van Gogh and O’Keefe. 

The similarity which I have drawn between 
these three names lies only in their mental 
approach to their subject. Otherwise no 
similarity. exists, unless one includes the 
size to which both O’Keefe and Carroll have 
enlarged those beautiful expressions of 
nature.” 


British Museum Work 


According to The Museums Journal, Sir 
Henry Miers, president of the Museums 
Association, has received a proposal from 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust for 
collaboration with the association in work- 
ing out a plan for grants to small museums, 
the circulation of exhibits in rural districts 
and the development of training courses for 
curators. The sum of $50,0c0 will be allotted 
for the work over a period of three years. 

The grants are to be made to British 
towns between 10,000 and 7¢,coo population. 
They will not be available for the erection 
or structural alteration of buildings. About 
$15,000 will be allotted to the projects for 
curator training and circulation of exhibits. 


He’s Back 

“Pop” Hart, he’s back. The Downtown 
Gallery is showing until June 2 a collection 
of 24 of his water-colors painted in North 
Africa and other places, and a big handful 
of drawings. Rumor has it that “Pop,” if he 
sells enough pictures and drawings, will 
depart next fall for Siam, to paint the mov- 
ing picture palaces there. 











Museum Experiments 
The British Museum is experimenting 
with new wall colors to discover the most 
suitable background for statuary. At pres- 
ent a gray tone underlaid with pink is being 
used in one gallery and a sky-blue tone in 
another. 


New Hope 


Historic old Phillips Mill on the Delaware 
River, about a mile above New Hope, Pa., 
is again the scene of a large and compre- 
hensive exhibition of work by artists of the 
New Hope art colony. The show will con- 
tinue through June 17. It includes landscape 
as interpreted by W. L. Lathrop, Henry B. 
Snell, John Folinsbee; Daniel Garber and 
the many others whose studios follow the 
Delaware from New Hope to Lumberville; 
figure paintings by R. Sloan Bredin, Stanley 
Reckless, Albert Rosenthal; decoration in 
various media by Elizabeth Freedley, Inez 
McComb, M._ Elizabeth Price, Mary 
Perkins Taylor, Ethel Davenport and Ethel 
Wallace. 

Also there are a large number of small 
paintings, water-colors, and etchings as well 
as the larger paintings, all hung in the quaint 
setting of plastered stone walls and old 
rafters. 

Nobody in a radius of 200 miles ought to 
miss the “New Hope Show.” THE Art 
Dicest will tell more about it later on—if 
the old motor doesn’t stall. 

* K ok 

Distinct from the Phillips Mill associ- 
ation, another group of New Hope, Pa., 
artists has banded together for exhibition 
and social purposes. Its first exhibition, run- 
ning concurrently with the Phillips Mill 
show, is being held in the Town Hall until 
June 16. It is a memorial to Jose Pickett, 
New Hope storekeeper and artist. 

Many of the artists represented at the 
Mill are included in the Town Hall show, the 
exhibits being mostly in the modern manner. 
Among the artists are: C. F. Ramsey, 
Adolph Blonheim, McClure Capps, R. C. 
Magill, Lloyd R. Ney, Robert Hogue, Stan- 
ley Reckless, E. Freedley, Inez McComb, 
Ethel Davenport, Calleja y Enright, Ethel 
Wallace and Sally Todd. 





FOR RENT 
Painter’s studio, Maine coast (Ogunquit), for season. 
Also a small cottage. Moderate rents. For particulars 





write J. Scorr MacNutt, School of the Art Institute 
of Chicago. 














Artistic Picture Lighting 


The picture at the left shows the effect of even, glareless lighting with 


A developement of thirty years’ experience in scientific 


Try Art-O-Lite at Our Expense! 


American Reflector & Liphting Company 
100 - 102-104 South Jefferson Street, Dept. P38, Chicago, Illinois 





-UTE 


picture lighting. 


Hidden Beauties 
Brought to Light 


There are depths of feeling in every work of art 
that are lost to the beholder until they are revealed 
at their full worth with Art-O-Lite Reflectors. 


The foremost artists, homes, galleries and dealers 
have depended upon Art-O-Lite Reflectors for 
years. They consult us on all their lighting prob- 
lems. You may do it too. We assume all respon- 
sibility by saying ‘‘try Art-O-Lite at our expense.’’ 
Your nearest dealer has them or should. If not, 
write us. 
An Enlarged Copy of the above impressive 
view in oil by Maxfield Parrish, with all of 
its original beauty of coloring brought out 
by Art-O-Lite, is reserved for you. Mailed 
free on request. 
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~ Royal Academy’s 





“Girl Writing at Desk,’ by 
Harold Knight, A.R.A. 


The Royal Academy’s exhibition at Bur- 
lington House has formally opened the 
London season. In the opinion of the Eng- 
lish critics this latest show by the R.A.’s 
and A.R.A.’s maintains “a high level.” All 
the old favorites, Dame Laura Knight, Sir 
John Lavery, Sir William Orpen, Cum- 
mings, etc., are represented. As is the cus- 
tom there is a “sensation” around which the 
mob gathers. This year it is Mark Symons’ 
modern conception of the Crucifixion, bear- 
ing the Negro Spiritual title, “Were You 
There When They Crucified My Lord?” It 
depicts Calvary peopled with a jeering crowd 
of moderns. 

Reproduced herewith are two_ typical 
Academy paintings and Herbert Haseltine’s 











ART and 
DECORATION 


Sponsoring at all times 
the new and outstanding 
in decorative and fine art 
and design, we feature: 





LAMPS and SHADES 
| SCREENS - CERAMICS 
| OVER- MANTELS 
WROUGHT - IRON 
| WALL HANGINGS 
| PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURE 














Brownell-Lambertson 


Galleries, Inc. 


| 106 East 57th Street 
| New York 


























-G. R. D. STUDIO | 
58 West ssth Street, New York 


| PAINTINGS & SCULPTURE 
| Exhibitions by Contemporary Artists 
a I to6 p. m. 


























“Black Knight of Auchterarder,” by Herbert 
Haseltine. Bought by Marsha!l Fie'd. 


marble of “Black Knight of Auchterarder, 
Champion Aberdeen-Angus Bull, 1921-2-3.” 
L. Campbell Taylor’s “Woman Spinning” 


as “combining the skiil of the Dutch masters, 
notably in the delineation of shadows and 
mirror reflections, with a softer and less 
rigid quality in the figure and in the gen- 
eral atmosphere that is typically English.” 
“Girl Writing at a Desk” is by Harold 
Knight, husband of Dame Laura. The 
“Black Knight” is one of the sculptures of 
British champion animals bought by Mar- 
shall Field for the Field Museum. 

Time was in the van in “panning” the 
show: “The best-dressed gentlemen and 
worst-dressed ladies in the world gathered 
in the galleries, talked very loudly, paid but 
scant attention to the pictures. Less notable 
people, among whom was a bland China- 
man with a topper and a green orchid, found 
a few exhibits to interest them. 

“In the plethora of dull, traditional con- 
ceptions, Herbert Haseltine’s black marble 
Aberdeen Angus Bull and Mark Symons’ 
Crucifixion drew the most comment... . 
There were the usual mannerly portraits of 
royalty. ... 

“Women, young and old, crowded around 


’ 





| 
| 
| 





Augustus John’s portrait of London’s rash | 


1930 Sensation Is Based on Negro Spiritual 





“Woman Spinning,” by L. 
Campbeil Taylor. 


theatrical favorite, 
daughter of onetime 


Talluiah 
(1917-29) 


Bankhead, 
U.S. Con- 


| gressman William Brockman Bankhead of 
is described by the London I/lustrated News | 


Alabama. She was pictured. wearing the 
diaphanous salmon negligée which elicited 
so much gasping and sighing from the stalls 
during her recent London 
‘He’s Mine.’ 

“As is customary, Tailor & Cutter, Lon- 
don’s sartorial trade sheet, reviewed the 
clothes painted by artists upon their sub- 
jects. ‘The collar seam is incorrect, the sleeve 
is a catastrophe!’ railed Tailor & Cutter at 
Sir William Orpen’s portrait of Architect 
Guy Dawber. ‘Alas, all of Sir William’s 
sleeves are wrong this year.’” 


appearances in 





Italy’s Museum Attendance 


Since the abolition of fees, attendance at 
the museums in Italy has increased materi- 
ally. As an example, the September atten- 
dance in 1928 was 216,855 as against 
380,558 in 1929, an increase of 163,813. 





Helps French Museum 
M. E. Rosenfeld has contributed $20,000 
toward the restoration of the Musée du Jeu 
de Paume- in Paris. 














“John Milton”, by William Dobson 
(1610 - 46) 











Member of the Antique and Decorative Arts League \ 


ARTHUR U. 
NEWTON 


(Late of 175 Piccadilly, London) 
te 


18th Century 
English Portraits 





Sporting Pictures 





de 


4 East 56th Street, New York 
Telephone: Plaza 0505 
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Their Annual 


Perhaps the most important event of the 
year at the Grand Central Art Galleries, 
New York, the annual Founders’ Exhibi- 
tion, is now open to the public and will 
continue throughout the summer. 
ing to advance notices the show will be the 
finest and strongest ever put on by the gal- 


sented by a really 
bronze. 


Accord- 





DESIRED 


High grade picture salesman, good personality, one 
who has been accustomed to dealing in old masters to 
the high class clientele. Remuneration to be salary 
and commission. Write giving full particulars. Box 


156, Art Dicest, New York City. 


leries in their annual. Each artist is repre- 
important 


In connection with the exhibition the gal- 
leries have issued their Year Book, devoted 
largely to this show and containing repro- 
ductions of all the works submitted by the 
artists. The opening article is by Walter 
L. Clark, president of the. galleries. 


canvas or 


Prints 


Rome’s New Museum 


A new museum is to be opened shortly in 
Rome in the old palace in the Via dei Cerchi, 
to be devoted chiefly to Roman antiquities, 
and photographs 
sights of the city and reproductions of 
typical scenes will be shown. 


of outstanding 











FOR RENT 


Charming old farm house with large studio on 
Maine Coast. Completely furnished. Summer season or 
longer. For photograph and information write to Mrs. 
W. W. Gitcnrist, 606 Delaware Ave., Bethlehem, Pa. 





POSITION WANTED 
ARTIST desires position teaching elementary and 
advanced drawing, painting, water-color and wood- 
block for next Fall. Several years’ teaching experience 
in France and U.S. 
Would also consider a few private students during 
the Summer. Box 165, Art Dicest, New York Orrice, 


American and French references. 











Buyers’ Guide to ‘THE ART DIGEST’S Advertisers 


Leading firms listed here will gladly mail announcements or catalogues to Art Digest readers on request 











ANTIQUES 


Antique Shop, 45 Mechanic Street, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 

Ralph Chait, 600 Madison Av., N.Y. 

Bhrich’s, 36 E. 57th St., N.Y. 

J. J. Gillespie Co., 639 Liberty Av., 
Pittsburgh. 

Herzog’s, 3619 Main St., Houston, Tex. 

P. Jackson Higgs, 11 E. 54th St., N.Y. 

Kelekian, 598 Madison Av., N.Y. 

Thomas J. Kerr, $10 Madison Av., N.Y. 

Nazare-Aga, 3 Av. Pierre ist de Serbie, 
Paris 


Jacques Seligmann & Co., 3 E. $1st St., 


N.Y. 
Wildenstein, 647 sth Av., N.Y. 


ANTIQUE FABRICS 
Lovencon, 578 Madison Av., N.Y. 


ART BOOKS 


Colony Book Shop, 26 East Gist Street, 
New York City. 

Modern Poster Annual, 251 W. 98th St., 
New York City. 

William Edwin Rudge, 475 sth Av. 
N.Y. 


ART EXPERTS 
Maurice Goldblatt, 318 S$. Mich., Chi- 
cago. 
ART GALLERIES 
LONDON— . 
The Carroll Gallery, 28 St. James's 
Square. 
French Gallery, 158 New Bond St. 

J. Leger & Son, 13 Duke St.. St. 
James's, and 13 Bond St., W.I. 
Godfrey Phillips Gallery, 43-44 Duke 

St., St. James’s. 
A. Reid & Lefevre, Ltd., 1a King St., 
St. James’s. 
Max Rothschild, 28 Sackville St. 
Independent Gallery, 7a Grafton. St. 


PARIS— 

Marcel Bernheim, 2 bis Rue Caumar- 
tin. 

Bignou, 8 Rue la Boetie. — 
Th. Briant, 32 Rue de Berri. 
L. Cornillon, 21 Quai Voltaire. 
Ch. A. Girard, 1 Rue Edouard VII. 
Paul Guillaume, 59 Rue la Boetze. 
Marcel Guiot, 4 Rue Volney. ist 
Lucas-Moreno, 28 Rue de la Victoire. 
Leon Marseille, 16 Rue de Seine. 
M. & R. Stora, 32 Bld. Haussmann. 
Zborowski, 26 Rue de Seine. 


HOLLYWOOD, CAL.— 
The Braxton Gallery, 1624 N. Vine St. 
$AN FRANCISCO, CAL.— 
Beaux Arts Galerie, 166 Geary St. 
Nathan Bentz & Co., 437 Grant Av. 
Courvoisier Gallery, 474 Post St. 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL.— 
Wathan Bentz & Co. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.— 
Gordon Dunthorne, 1726 Connecticut 


Av. 
Yorke Gallery, 2000 $. St. 
CHICAGO, ILL.— 
Chicago Galleries, 220 N. Mich. 
O’Brien Art Galleries, 673 N. Michi- 
gan Av. 
BALTIMORE, MD.— 
Purnell Galleries. 
BOSTON, MASS.— 
Grace Horne’s, Stuart at Dartmouth. 
Robert C. Vose. $59 Boylston St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.— 
Yunt Art Galleries, 1026 Baltimore 
Ave. 
ST. LOUIS, MO.— 
Newhouse Galleries, 484 N. Kings- 
highway Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


Max Safron Galleries, Jefferson Hotel. 


BUFFALO, N.Y.— bade 
Broderick, 436 Virginia St. 


NEW YORK— 
Balzac Galleries, 102 East 57th St. 
Belmont Galleries, 576 Madison Av. 
Brownell-Lambertson, 106 E. s7th St. 
Brummer Galleries, 55 E. 57th. 
Frans Buffa & Sons, 58 W. 57th. 
Calo Art Galleries, 128 W. 4gth. 
Corona Mundi (The Roerich Museum), 
310 Riverside Drive 
De Hauke & Co., 3 E. $ist St. 
Downtown Gallery, 113 W. 13th St. 
Durand-Ruel Galleries, 12 E. 57th. 
Ehrich Galleries, 36 E. 57th St. 
Ferargil Galleries, 63 E. 57th St. 
Fifty-Sixth St. Gallery, 6 East s6th St. 
Gallery of P. Jackson Higgs, 11 E. 
54th St. 
Pascal Gatterdam, 145 W. 57th. 
G. R. D. Studio, 58 W. ssth St. 
Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 Van- 
derbilt Av. . 
Hyman & Son, 653 Lexington Av. 
Thos. J. Kerr, §10 Madison Av. 
Kleinberger, 12 E. 54th St. 
Je Leger & Son, 695 sth: Av. 
John Levy Galleries, 559 5th Av. 
Macbeth Gallery, 15 E. 57th St. 
Masters’ Art Gallery, 28 W. 57th St. 
Metropolitan Galleries, 578 Mad. 
Milch Galleries, 108 W. 57th St. 
Morton Galleries, 49 W. §7th St. 
J. B. Neumann, 9 E. 57th St. 
Newhouse Galleries, 11 E. 57th. 
Arthur U. Newton, 4 E. 56th St. 
Reinhardt Galleries, 730 sth Av. 
Paul Rosenberg & Co., 647 sth Av. 
Schultheis, 142 Fulton St. 
Seligmann & Co., 3 E. 51st St. 
E. & A. Silberman, 133 E. 57th St. 
Van Diemen Galleries, 21 E. 57th. 
Wildenstein & Co., 647 sth Av. 
Howard Young Galleries, 634 sth Av. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.— 
Renaissance Galleries, 1807 Chestnut 
St. 
PITTSBURGH, PA.— 
J. J. Gillespie & Co., 639 Liberty. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I.— 
Nathaniel M. Vose, 287 Thayer St. 


HOUSTON, TEX.— é 
Herzog Galleries, 3619 Main St. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX.— 
Milam Galleries, 1142-46 Milam Bldg. 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 
Art Importing Co., 733 Public Ledger 
Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
Theodore Daniels, 228 Cherry St., N.Y.C. 
Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., Dept. AD-5, 
37 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
E. H. Friedrichs, Inc., 129 W. 31st. N.Y. 
J. Greenwald, Inc., 940 3rd Av., N.Y 
Martini Artists Color Lab., 97 Harris 
Av., L.I. City, N.Y. 
Palette Art Co., 327 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 
Pelican Works—Gunther Wagner, 34 E. 
23rd St., N.Y. 
Schneider & Co., 123 W. 68th St., N.Y. 
Talens & Son, 1082 Clinton Avenue, 
Irvington, New Jersey. 
Winsor & Newton, 31 E. 17th St., N.Y. 


BRONZE FOUNDERS 
International Art Foundries, 545 sth 
Ave., N.Y. 


CASTS, STATUARY 
P. P. Caproni & Bro., Inc., 1914 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, Mass. 
Florentine Art Plaster Co., 2217 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FRAMERS 
Chas. Chiantelli, 589 Lexington Ave., 
N.Y.C. 
J. Greenwald. Inc.. 940 41d Av.. NY 
Grosvallet; 126 Bld. Haussmann, Paris. 


N.Y. Frame & Picture Co., 116 Fulton 
St., N.Y. 
Serge Roche, 4 Rue Victor-Masse, Paris. 
HOTELS 


Hotel Ambassador, New York City. 
Hotel Monterey, Chicago, Ill. 
LAMPS AND LIGHTING 
American Reflector & Lighting Co., 
100 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 
Macbeth Daylighting Co., 231 W. 17th 
St., N.Y. 
ORIENTAL ART 
Nathan Bentz & Co., 437 Grant Av., San 
Francisco, Cal. 
Ralph Chait, 600 Madison Av., N.Y. 
PACKERS AND SHIPPERS 
R. Lerondelie, 76 Rue Blanche, Paris. 
Pitt and Scott, Ltd., 90 Regent St., W., 
London. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Carl Klein, 9 E. s9th St., N.Y. 
PRINTS 
Brown-Robertson Co., 424 Madison Av., 
N.Y. 
E. B. Courvoisier Co., 474 Post St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 
Gordon Dunthorne, 1726 Connecticut AV., 
Washington. 
= Art Society, 148 New Bond St., Lon- 


ion. 

J.J. Gillespie Co., 639 Liberty Av., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Marcel Guiot, 4 Rue Volney, Paris. 

Richard Owen, 1§ Quai Voltaire, Paris. 

Purnell Galleries, Baltimore. 

Mabel Ulrich’s Print Shops, Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul. 

University Prints, Box J, Newton, Mass. 

RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS 
Brick Row Bookshop, Inc., 42 E. soth St., 


N.Y. 
Colony Book Shop, 26 E. 61st St., N.Y. 
James F. Drake, 14 W. 40th St., N.Y. 
G. Hess, Briennerstrasse 9, Munich. 
RESTORERS 
Chas. Chiantelli, 589 Lexington Ave., 
N.Y.C 


Chev. Prof. Pasquale Farina, 1350 So. 
Sist St., Phila., Pa. 
M. J. Rougeron, 101 Park Av., N.Y. 
SCHOOLS OF ART 

Abbott School of Fine and Com. art, 
1624 H St., N.W., Washington. 

Alexander Archipenko, 16 W. 61st St. 

American Academy of Art, Dept. 40, 
1125 Kimball Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Art Institute of Chicago, Box A.A. 
eee Ave., at Adams St., Chicago, 
Til. 


Art Institute of Seattle, Washing*on. 

Berkshire Summer School of Art, Mr. 
agree Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 

5 A 

Berneker Outdoor Painting Class, Glou- 
cester, Mass. 

Boothbay Studios, Summer School of Art 
—Boothbay Harbor, Maine. 

Boston Museum School, Fenway Rd.. 
Boston, Mass. 

Broadmoor Art Academy, 30 W. Dale 
St., Colorado Springs. Colorado. 

George Elmer Browne Art Class, Prov- 
incetown, Mass. 

oy. School of Arts and Crafts, Oak- 
and. 

Calif. School of Fine Arts, Chestnut and 
Jones, San Franciseo. 

Scott Carbee School, 126 Mass. Av., Bos- 
ton. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Sum- 
mer School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

— Springs School, Chester Springs, 
a. 


Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, 18 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. Illinois. 
Chouinard School of Art, 741 So. Grant 

Av., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Commercial Ilustration Studine. 
A-To* the Flatiron Bldg., 23rd St. & 
Broadway, N.Y.C. 





Corcoran School of Art, Washington. 

A. K. Cross, Boothbay Harbor, Me. 
Adam Dabrowski Studio School of Wood- 
carving, 241 Fulton St., Bklyn., N.Y. 
Art School of the Detroit Society of 
Arts and Crafts, 50 Watson St., De- 

troit, Michigan. 

Dallas Art Institute, Dallas, Texas. 

Dayton Art Institute, Dayton, Ohio. 

Designers Art School, 376 Boylston St., 
Boston. 

Douglas Donaldson, 4690 Melrose Hill, 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Eastport Summer School of Art, East- 
port, Maine. 

Exeter School of Art, 729 Boylston St., 
Boston. 

Vesper George School, 42 S. Botolph St., 
Boston. 

Louis Gehring, Home Study Course, 96 
Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 

Grand Central School of Art, 702 
Grand Central Terminal, N.Y.C. 

Charles W. Hawthorne, Provincetown, 
Mass. 

Inwood Pottery Studios, 207th Street, 
West of Seaman Ave., N.Y.C. 

Kansas City Art Institute, 3500 Watr- 
wick Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 

L’Atelier d'Art, Room 607, 110 W. 
40th St., N.Y.C. 

Layton School of Art, Milwaukee. 

Leonardo da Vinci Art School, 288 E. 
loth St., N.Y.C. 

Rob’t Fulton Logan Summer Art Class, 
write: Mrs. H. 8S, Pitts, 1031 Canton 
Av., Mattapan P.O., Milton, Mass. 

Maryland Institute, Baltimore. 

Metropolitan Art School, 58 W. 57th 
St., N.Y. 

National Academy of Art, 230 E. Ohio 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 

Naum Los, 1947 Broadway, N.Y. 

Nelson Outdoor Painting Class, Kent, 
Conn. 

N.Y. School of App. Design for Wom- 
en, 160 Lexington Av., N.Y. 

N.Y. School of Fine & Applied Art, 
2239 Broadway, N.Y.C. 

Otts Art Institute, 2401 Wiltshire Blvd., 
Los Angeles. 

Ralph M. Pearson, 10 E. 53rd St., N.Y. 

Penn. Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad 
& Cherry, Phila., Pa. 

Phila. School of Design for Women, 
Broad and Master, Phila. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 

San Diego Academy of Fine Arts, 
Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. 

School of the Arts, 916 Sta. Barbara St., 
Santa Barbara. Cal. 

School of Contemporary Arts & Crafts, 
Grand Central Palace, Lexington 
Ave. & 46th St., N.Y.C. 5 

The School of Fine Arts, 234 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

School of Industrial Arts, Trenton, N.J. 

St. Louis School of Fine Arts, Room 24, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Syracuse University, Room 16, Admin- 
istration Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Traphagen School of Fashion, 1680 
Broadway, N.Y. 

Webster Art School, 
Mass. 

Guy Wiggins Summer School, Lyme, 
Conn. 

Wilmington Academy of Art, Wilming- 
ton. Del. 

Woodstock School of Design, Wood- 
stock, N.Y. 

Worcester Art Museum School, 24 High 
land St., Worcester, Mass. 

ART SCHOOLS—TRAVEL TOURS 

Michel Jacobs, 58 W. 57th St., N.Y. 


- SCULPTORS 
Ruth Norton Ball, Indian Arts Bldg., 
Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. 


Provincetown, 
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"Philadel phia Etching Show Good but “Usual” 





“Glow of the City,” by Martin Lewis. Awarded the Charles M. Lea Prize. 


The Print Club of Philadelphia is holding 
its 7th annual exhibition of American etch- 











IN NEw York 


STUDIO FoU NDED 
1840 SINCE 1907 


Restoration of 
Paintings 
M. J. ROUGERON 


101 Park Avenue New York 


Member: American Artists Professional League 
and Antique and Decorative Arts League 

















Maurice H. Goldblatt 
Art Expert 


Whose attributions have been officially 
accepted by the directors of the greatest 
alleries of Europe, including the 
uvre, Paris; Dorio-Pamfilio Gal- 
lery, Rome; Royal Gallery, Bo- 
logna; Imperial Gallery, Vienna, 
will authenticate and appraise 
paintings for our clients. 


Fees commensurate with the value 
of the paintings 


Correspondence Invited 


BRYDEN ART GALLERIES 
318 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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| Chev: Prof. P. FARINA 


EXPERT RESTORER OF 


‘OLD MASTERS” 

y AND AUTHORITY ON THEIR AUTHORSHIP 
1350 South sist St., Philadelphia 
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RESTORATION OF PAINTINGS 
Hundreds of References on File for Inspection 


CHAS. CHIANTELLI 


589 Lexington Ave., bet. sist and 52nd Sts. 
PaIntines Tel. P'eza 15*0 FramMine 








ings during May. It comprises 115 recent 
prints selected from 370 submitted by 196 
artists in 21 states. The Charles M. Lea 
prize was awarded to Martin Lewis ‘for 
“Glow of the City,” an etching called by 
Dorothy Grafly of the Public Ledger, “not 
only one of the most stimulating but also 
one of the most American in the exhibition.” 
It portrays a girl standing on a fire escape 
looking out over the housetops, probably 
those of New York. Honorable mentions 
were conferred on Salvatore Pinto for “Sea 
Beach” and on Frances Foy for “Cat and 
Kittens.” 

C. H. Bonte of the Jnquirer said of the 
prize winning print: “As a study in chi- 
aroscuro the picture is remarkable and it 
is pre-eminently the effect which the artist 
desired to achieve.” Of the exhibition as a 
whole he wrote: “It is not characterized by 
great imaginative quality, an element which 
is, in fact, generally lacking in American 
artistic output, whether it be pictures, books, 
plays or music. Most of our originality goes 
into mechanics these days.” 

Dorothy Grafly in the Public Ledger: 
“With few exceptions the tone of the exhi- 
bition is usual, average and often above 
average in technical play, but neither par- 
ticularly astonishing nor stimulating in what 
it has to say about personality and life and 
the way we live it.” 
















CAPRONI CASTS 


~ have been purchased by Mu- 
seums, Schools, Architects and 
Art Lovers for nearly a cen- 
tury because: 

' They are faithful copies of the 
originals, Only superior crafts- 
manship is employed. 

Our collection is the largest of 
its kind in the world. Our fully 
, illustrated catalog of ancient, 
=’ medieval, and modern subjects 
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Art Cavorts’ 





” by F. F. Frederick. 


“Modern Fantasy, 


Frank F. Frederick, director of the Trenton 
School of Industrial Art, which has turned 
out as graduates hundreds of efficient and 
inspired ¢raftsmen for the industries of 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, went down 
to Philadelphia to see the last exhibition of 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 
There he saw modernist pictures all over the 
place. He looked them over, heard various 
persons say that modern art was “riding 
the crest of the wave,” and felt the urge for 
a swim. Accordingly he went back to Tren- 
ton, threw his academic garments this way 
and that way, slid into a red and green 
bathing suit and jumped right into the crest 
of the wave. 

Mr. Frederick got contrast in both color 
and theme. Across the top of his still life 
nymphs and satyrs cavort in a way that is 
anything but still. “It’s easy to do this sort 
of thing,” said Mr. Frederick, “when you’ve 
had the right groundwork in training. You’ve 
got to know how to paint well before you 
can unreproachfully paint a bad picture.” 





” 


“What is your father?” “A worm imi- 
tator.” “What?” “He makes worm holes 
in antique furniture.”—Herold. 





Growing Old 

Now that the great innovators of the mod- 
ern movement have passed on or are fast 
becoming part of that realm universally 
accepted as “masters,” it is possible to 
attempt an evaluation of their art, says the 
Minneapolis Journal in a _ recent article 
inspired by the modern French art exhibition 
at the Minneapolis Institute. 

“The Impressionists are dead, the Post- 
Impressionists are dead,” it says. “Seurat, 
perhaps the greatest of the Pointilists, died 
at an early age. (Cézanne, the prime mover 
in the modern movement of the past fifty 
years, died twenty-five years ago. The 
younger generatipn of his day are grand- 
fathers or worse} Matisse, Picasso, Derain 
and Segonzac, dnce known as the Great 
Four, and sometimes called the bad boys 
of art, have passed the half century mark, 
or very near it. 

“Realizing this} fact, the pictures of the 
modern French nasters take on the quality 
of history, but of|course it is still contempo- 
rary history, for jt tekes longer to judge an 
adventure in art Kwhich was what Cézanne 
began) and to plit each adventurer in his 
proper historical niche, than it does to 
judge a war and place the blame on the 
culprit. 

“It seems to us today that Cézanne was 
a great painter. Time only can verify that 
decision. Certainl’ he was a great character 
and a strong on both upon the men 
who knew him antl the men who worshipped 
his legend after jhe died. It is a mistake, 
however, to supppse that great painters or 
great characters Sre always agreeable ones. 
Probably few pedple found Cézanne agree- 
able, yet painters, ;voung and old, were eager 
to meet him that they might hear what he 
had to say about painting. Like Dr. Johnson, 
he was not usually polite, but he was worth 
listening to and taking notes from. It was 
not often that Cézanne talked freely because 
all of his prodigious energy went into paint- 
ing, into trying to realize his 





own 





‘theories. Nevertheless the leaven that he had 








put into the stale loaf of French art of the 
XIXth century began to work its magic 
in other men. 

“Matisse and Picasso are the two im- 
mediate heirs to Cézanne. They are in the 
direct line, and they owe nothing to their 
contemporaries. Matisse and Picasso! Their 
names go together on the tongue as natu- 
rally as Shelley and Keats or Barnum and 
Bailey. They are the elder brothers of the 
modern movement. It is still a question 
whether they. are great painters, in the 
sense that Michelangelo was a great sculp- 
tor and Paganini a great violinist, but like 
Leonardo, whose works extant today are 
few and far below the mark of his possible 
achievement, they are great experimenters, 
great adventurers in paint. 

“Clive Bell, the Engiish critic and sym- 
pathizer with the modern movement, con- 
siders Picasso the paramount influence in 
painting today. Picasso is what Bell calls an 
intellectual artist, one who feels first a 
particular state of emotion and goes on 
from that to think it out and produce it 
on canvas, hoping that the spectator will 
react to the same original emotion. Rather 
than Matisse, who relies largely on his own 
private sensibilities and not upon intellectual 
theories to produce his finished subject, Pi- 
casso has become the schoolmaster to the 
late-comers of the modern school. Cézanne 
told them what to do to escape the perfection 
and the prettiness of photography. Picasso 
and Matisse showed them how to carry these 
new laws into effect. Now it is up to the 
young men painting here and in Europe to 
realize for us what Cézanne with all his 
genius came too soon in the scheme of 
artistic evolution to achieve wholly.” 





Progress 


Young Artist—“You are the first of my 
models. I have ever kissed.” 

Model—How many have you had?” 

“Four: An apple, a banana, a bouquet and 
you !”"—E-xchange. 
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Tue Art Dicest’s advertising columns 
have become a directory of America’s de- 


Sir Joseph 
The New York newspapers at last got 
their story of the settlement by Sir Joseph 
Duveen of the $500,000 case against him by 
Mme. Andrée Hahn for having slandered 
her “La Belle Ferronniére.” They printed 
that the suit had been settled for “a very 
substantial amount,” a fact which THE ART 
DicEst presented to its readers in its Ist 
May number. The settlement, according to 
the New York World, was on April 11. The 
case, however, is still on the docket of the 
court, to come up next October. 
The World’s account of the settlement was 
outspoken. After recounting how Sir Joseph 
had declared Mme. Hahn’s picture to be a 
copy, and the “La Belle Ferroniére” in the 
Louvre an original work by Leonardo da 
Vinci, it said: 

“The double nature of this statement 
proved a great embarrassment to the art 
dealer when the case came to trial, for 
whether or not the masterpiece in the Louvre 
was truly the work of the great Florentine 
master had long been a disputed point among 
art experts. Subsequent to the interview Sir 
Joseph himself expressed the opinion that it 
was by Leonardo’s pupil, Bol!traffio, and 
other experts who later testified for him 
had expressed the same opinion. 

“Anyway, Sir Joseph’s counsel in pre- 
paring his defense took the stand that the 
picture in the Louvre was unquestionably 
the work of Leonardo, and brought to sup- 
port this the testimony not only of Sir Joseph 
but of Bernard Berenson (the leading au- 
thority, who had previously expressed 
strong doubts) and most of the other lead- 
ing art experts of the world. 

“With this as an opening, S. Lawrence 
Miller, for Mrs. Hahn, charged that Sir 
Joseph was the leader of an ‘international 





art ring,’ whose members danced when he 
called the tune. He denounced those who 
had rallied to the defense of Sir Joseph and 
of the painting in the Louvre with such ef- 
fect that only two jurors held out against 
giving a verdict to Mrs. Hahn... . 

“Those who had watched Sir Joseph dur- 
ing the week he spent on the witness stand 
during the trial were not surprised that he 
did not wish to enter the lists again in de- 
fense of that Louvre painting. . . . The 
nebulous methods of art experts, and of 
the art world’s biggest man in particular, 
in determining the authenticity of a paint- 
ing, were brought up smack against the hard- 
headed reasoning of a cross-examiner who 
demanded facts, solid common-sense evi- 
dence.” 





Currier & Ives 

Currier and Ives prints continue to sell 
on a bull market. The recent American 
Art Association auction of the Fred Well- 
ington Ayer collection realized a total of 
$32,450. Some of the oustanding prices 
were: $650 for “Home to Thanksgiving” 
from the painting by G. H. Durrie; $1,150 
for “The Cares of a Family,” a bird sub- 
ject by J. S. Hill; $1,200 for “A Rising 
Family,” also by Hill. 

The cult which specializes in clipper ship 


prints was forced to bid high. “Clipper 
Ship, Red Jacket” brought $1,250; “Clip- 
per Ship, Dreadnought,” $430; “Clipper 


Ship, Three Brothers,” $410; and “Clipper 





bendable art dealers. 


Ship, Great Republic,” $320. 








Fame 





Head of Gigantic Garibald:, Statue by 
Michele la Spina. 


There is something alive in Garibaldi’s 
beard. A comb of big enough proportions 
might bring him out. You can see him 
with the naked eye, if you look hard 
enough, on the left side of the above re- 
production. He is Michele la Spina, and he 
is doing a gigantic Borglumish statue of 
Italy’s hero, just as Gutzon himself is doing 
for Washington, Lincoln and Roosevelt at 
Mourt Rushmore in the Black Hills. 

The sculptor Michele la Spina is 80 years 
old. His beard is more bushy than Gari- 
baldi’s. And the ‘ladder on the left side of 
the hero’s face leads to fame. 
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New York Season 


Just a decade ago two important art asso- 
ciations were founded in New York—the Art 
Center and the Art Directors’ Club. It is 
quite fitting that the former in celebrating its 
10th anniversary should do so with the goth 
annual exhibition of advertising art spon- 
sored by the Club. This year’s show, to be 
continued until June 1, is regarded by the 
critics as the best so far. It comprises some 
300 exhibits, the originals hanging in con- 
junction with the reproductions as they have 
appeared in magazines, posters and car win- 
dows. 

“Ten years of effort—a meager moment 
in the history of art—have accomplished 
much,” said the foreword to the catalogue. 
“What ten more will bring depends on the 
taste and skill and effort of the men and 


women who will carry forward the great 
work that is here begun.” 

The Times: “In surprisingly large percent- 
age the work is as fresh and up to date as it 
is artistic. Many of the pictures in color are 
strikingly original, really brilliant in their 
use now of realism, now of fantasy, or in 
combinations that perfectly demonstrate 
what diverse elements may be brought to- 
gether without ensuing chaos. And one of the 
significant developments illustrated this year 
is the employment of photography, applied 
in a way that wins the warmest sort of appro- 
bation on the part of the spectator.” 

The Brooklyn Eagle: “The general trend 
of the exhibition is away from a realistic 
treatment of the subject. Suggestion and a 
definite stylization of subject are the pre- 
dominating methods of presentation. Even in 
the case of foodstuffs, which apparently de- 
mand a certain fidelity to visual reality, style 
and distinction is achieved by using striking 
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color patterns. The stoggy realistic oil paint- 
ing has almost completely vanished.” 

The Sun: “The attendance at the exhibi- 
tion is quite as unusual as the exhibits. As a 
rule the mob in the galleries is made up 
largely of mothers, fiancees and maiden 
aunts, but this time you see the up and com- 
ing sons of the nation themselves crowding 
the rooms. Nobody was there out of a sense 
of duty or because somebody had told them 
to go.” 

or ae 

At the Barbizon Plaza Hotel the recently 
organized Business Men’s Art Club is hold- 
ing its initial exhibition, composed of the work 
of 26 members. The Sun found very little 
of the “amateur” about the work: “Anyone 
who fancies that this is a little group of well 
meaning but hopeless amateurs in painting 
is destined to an agreeable surprise. ... 
For there are several that have had a regular 
art training, and several others who have ac- 
quired, in one way or another, sufficient com- 
mand of their medium to hold their own in 
many a modern exhibition—particularly in 
these days when the plea of self-expression 
is permitted to cover a certain looseness and 
uncertainty in technic.” 

*x* * * 

The National Association of Women Paint- 
ers and Sculptors has opened its new head- 
quarters and exhibition rooms, called the 
Argent Galleries, at 42 West 57th Street. Be- 
sides the offices and clubrooms there are two 
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large daylight galleries where one-man and 
group exhibitions will be held throughout 
the year. The opening show is a selected 
group of paintings and sculpture by mem- 
bers from all over the country. 

Started 40 years ago by a group of young 
women students at the Art Students’ League, 
the association has now grown to a member- 
ship of more than 1,000 American artists. 
“The period when an artist had to disguise 
herself as a man to enter an art school,” said 
Berta N. Briggs, the president, “is happily 
past and the work of women artists is no 
longer regarded with chivalrous condescen- 
sion. By quality she has won equality.” 

“Te eer 


Airplane hire will be added to studio rent 
if a cult starts for pictures painted from the 
aerial viewpoint, observed the Sun in con- 
nection with Ilah Marian Kibbey’s exhibi- 
tion at the Ferargil Gallery. “Of course,” 
continues the Sun, “in taking to the air the 
artist increases appreciably his prospects of 
an early demise and thus of hastening the 
rise in the market value of his work, if the 
old rule in these matters continues to hold 
good. So perhaps one thing balances the 
other—from the viewpoint of the surviving 
members of his family and the dealers at 
least—and painting from the air will grow in 
popularity.” 

The Herald Tribune: “The attitude of the 
serious painter pervades the exhibition, 
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rather than something tending toward the 
freakish which one is likely to associate with 
landscapes viewed from remote aerial 
levels. The things she paints are simple 
stretches of rolling hills and valleys, ever 
changing in color and pattern, yet essentially 
alike. The feeling of movement and the in- 
stability of the observer’s position are well 
conveyed.” 
* * * 

John Kellogg Woodruff, who recently re- 
turned from an extended tour of Europe on 
2 motor evcle. held an exhibition of water- 
colors and sculpture at the Marie Sterner 
Galleries. His subjects are drawn from 
France, Italy and Sicily, marking a depar- 
ture from the Catskill scenes of his former 
shows. The Post: “Mr. Woodruff’s hand- 
ling has broadened and there is an obviously 
firmer armature of design for his fluent 
areas of color. Yet he has not lost any of 
his characteristic vigor, his native convic- 
tion of statement or his freshness of vision.” 

The Herald Tribune: “On his tour Wood- 
ruff has covered familiar ground, but the 
results of his observations are anything but 
the usual ones seen again and again through- 
out the exhibition season. Mr. Woodruff 
turns away from the Sargent tradition, 
which lures so many artists today, but he is 
equal to most of them in skill and rather 
more forceful.” 

* * * 

The Ehrich Galleries are showing during 
May a collection of XVIIIth century Eng- 
lish portraits by the six most eminent mas- 
ters of the great period—Gainsborough, Rey- 
nolds, Romney, Raeburn, Hoppner and Law- 
rence. The Post: “Gainsborough’s ‘Isabella, 
Lady Molyneux’ has the brilliance of execu- 
tion which one associates with his best por- 
traiture. Hoppner’s ‘Mrs. Sarah Barnes’ is 
one of those harmonious schemes of ephem- 
eral whites and warm flesh tones. . . that 
mark many of this artist’s works. 

“The rather showy Lawrence has a dra- 
matic effect. Raeburn’s ‘Colonel Gordon’ is 
one of the best items in the exhib:t, broadly 





and soundly handled. ... Romney, who 
holds most of his laurels on his painting of 
women, was also a remarkable limner of his 
male sitters, as many of his portraits prove, 
this one being no exception. The Reynolds, 
‘Sir Philip Musgrave,’ is handsomely car- 
ried off.” 
x *k * 

Russell Cheney’s exhibition at the Mon- 
tross Galleries caused the Post to note his 
“departing more and more from his earlier 
role of decorative, colorful painter to seri- 
ous portraiture and figure painting.” The 
greater part of his work shown at this show 
consisted of figure paintings. 

The Times: “Cheney has done a lot of 
traveling, yet these are not all travel pic- 
tures. As guides they would not get the 
unimaginative very far. But they are often 
telling documents. ... Humor plays a merry, 
a sometimes slightly sardonic, game.” 

x * x 

Max Band, born in Lithuania and now a 
member of the modern school in Paris, is 
holding an exhibition of recent work at the 
Balzac Galleries. Included are landscapes, 
still lifes and figures. The Times: “This art 
is romantic, decorative, appealing and not 
infrequently full of real emotion. Senti- 
mental? In spots, perhaps, though it is not 
sentimentality of an aggressive or unpleas- 
ant sort.” 

The Herald-Tribune: “Despite oczasion- 
al successes, Band seems to veer too far to- 
ward the opposite extreme from realism, 
ending in ineffecutal distortions.” 

* * x 

At the Little Gallery is an exhibition of 
pottery by Leon Volkmar, done in brilliant 
enamels with a dryline technique. Many of 
the pieces are executed in high fire decora- 
tion. The Post:“Mr. Volkmar’s ceramics 
have heretofore been carried out in plain 
glazes of turquoise and aubergine. He has 
now added the decorated pieces, aiming to 
combine the inspiration of Egyptian designs, 
Persian coloring and the technique of old 





Spanish pottery.” 
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Germany Aroused 


Much excitement has been stirred up in 
Berlin by the discovery that one of Ger- 
many’s most famous national paintings, 
“Wellington Greeting Bliicher at Belle Al- 
liance,” by the historical painter: Adolf 
Menzel, has been sold by the ex-Crown 
Prince to the Dutch art dealer, Goudstikker, 
who is offering it for sale in Amsterdam. 
England is reported to be very eager to ac- 
quire the painting owing to the nature of its 
subject. 

Just before his death Dr. von Bode wrote 
to the ex-Kaiser at Doorn, protesting against 
the sale of great works of art by the Hohen- 
zollerns. The disposal of these treasures was 
then stopped. Now German art lovers are 
both puzzled and indignant. 





Vernon Blake Dead 


Vernon Blake, who was at once painter, 
sculptor and writer, died in a nursing home 
at Avignon, England, aged 54. He is best 
known for his war memorials and thet 
remarkable book, “Relation in Art,” in 
which he set out to redefine the meanings 
of the terms employed in criticism and to 
co-ordinate in one single work the aes- 
thetics of the world, Oriental and Occi- 
dental. 

The London Times: “Vernon Blake was 
chiefly a man of extraordinary individu- 


ality in thought and invention. . . . His 
epitaph might well read, ‘Vernon Blake, 
Painter, Sculptor, Physicist, Philosopher,’ 


and to those who knew him it would be no 
bathos to add ‘Climber and Cyclist.’” 





Curtis and Kent 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis has donated $1,500,000 
to the Benjamin Franklin Memorial Fund 
and the Franklin Institute Endowment Fund 
for the establishment of a science and indus- 
trial museum on the Parkway in Phila- 
delphia, according to a report in the New 
York Times. Of this contribution, $502,709 





will go to the $5,000,000 fund for the build- 
ing and $1,000,000 will go to the endowmeat 
fund to sustain the museum. 

Another gift to the Benjamin Franklin 
Memorial is that of A. Atwater Kent, who 
gave $220,000 for the erection of a museum 
of graphic arts, also on the Parkway. 


The Pulitzer Scholarship 


The Pulitzer traveling scholarship, given 
annually to a student of the art school of the 
National Academy of Design, was awarded 
this year to Sidney Fischman at the school’s 
annual distribution of awards of merit. The 
scholarship carries with it $1,500, permitting 
the winner to spend one year studying 
abroad. 

Charles Hagopian, an 
after losing his parents in the Turkish 
massacres of Armenians, has been self- 
supporting as a student in the school, won 
the fellowship at the Tiffany Foundation. 
Gaspar Palminteri took the Cannon prize for 
painting in the nude and Elias Bolotowsky 
the Hallgarten prize for the same subject. 





Armenian who, 





Morgan’s Utah Picture 
The painting by Theodore J. Morgan that 
won first prize at the Springville, Utah, 
annual has been purchased by the senior 
class at the high school there, which stands 
sponsor for Utah’s national art show, for the 
permanent Springville “Art Center.” 





Brooklyn’s Sculpture Show 
As the last large exhibition of its season, 
the Brooklyn Museum is holding a most 
comprehensive sculpture show composed al- 
most entirely of the work of living Ameri- 
can sculptors of all schools. It will continue 
until October 1. 





““Museum of Old Athens” 


Plans for the creation of a museum of 
Old Athens have been approved by the mu- 
nicipal authorities. It will house collections 
pertaining to the post-classical period. 





Yale Again 


Once more the Yale University School of 
Fine Arts scored a victory in the competi- 
tion for the valuable American Academy in 
Rome fellowships. In painting Salvatore De 
Maio of Yale won the Prix de Rome in 
painting. William Marks Simpson, Jr., of 
the Rinehart School of Sculpture of the 
Maryland Institute, Baltimore, was the vic- 
tor in sculpture. The competition took place 
in the Grand Central Art Galleries, New 
York. : 

Each fellowship has an estimated cash 
value of $8,000, for it includes all expenses 
for three years study and residence in Rome 
and transportation both ways. A free mem- 
bership in the Grand Central Galleries also 
goes with the prize. Honorable mentions 
went to Harry G. Ackerman, Paul G. Lawlor 
and John E. Otterman, Jr., painters; War- 
ren T. Mosman and Robert J. McKnight, 
sculptors, all five from Yale. There were 25 
competitors in painting and 14 in sculpture. 
In number of entries Yale was first, the 
National Academy of Design, second, and 
the Chicago Art Institute, third. 

The jury: Barry Faulkner, Abram Poole, 
Douglas Volk, Ezra Winter, Charles A. 
Platt—painting; Herbert Adams, James E. 
Fraser, Charles Keck, Edward McCartan, 
Adolph A. Weinman—sculpture. 





A Summer Show 


The Hackett Galleries, New York, an- 
nounce their annual summer exhibition of 
paintings by American, French and Irish 
artists. Among the Americans are Leopold 
Seyffert, Helen Sawyer, Langdon Kihn, 
Clinton Beagary and George Bellows. The 
Irish: Paul Henry, John Keating, “A. E.” 
(Gerge W. Russell), Jack Yeats, Frank 
McKelvey, Hilda Roberts. The French: 
Foujita, Genin, Lahner, Helene Perdiat, 
Roland Oudot, Dietz Edzard. 

In addition there will be sculpture by 
Heinz Warneke, Boris Lovet-Lorski, Mario 
Korbel and Csaky. 
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“George Sterling, the Poet,” by Ralph 
Stackpole. First Prize in Sculpture. 


The Pacific Coast critics have had their 
say with the 52nd annual of the San Fran- 
cisco Art Association, on view at the Cali- 
fornia Palace of the Legion of Honor until 
June 1. Some liked it, some did not, but all 
agreed that it is the “finest and most exten- 
sive” show that the association has put on in 
recent years. The San Francisco Chronicle: 

“This is the first time that Eastern as well 
as Western artists have been included in the 
annual. The result is more than satisfying. 
for the exhibition speaks of vital contempo- 
rary accomplishment.” 

Gobind Behari Lal of the San Francisco 
Examiner liked particularly John Carroll’s 
prize winning painting “Idol” (reproduced 





San Francisco’s Critics Evaluate Annual 


in the first May number of THe Arr Dr- 
GEST): “Carroll has brought out with mar- 
velous delicacy and sensitiveness the divinity, 
so to say, of the being of a woman. He says 
to beholders: ‘How pure, how palpitatingly 
beautiful, is the very being of a woman!’ 
And this passionate prayer is approximately 
handled with an apparent simplicity.” 

Florence Wieben Lehre of the Oakland 
Tribune was not so well pleased: “It is more 
than ever obvious that to official San Fran- 
cisco art kings, color for its own sake is a 
thing of the past; that impressionism is heav- 
ing its last gasp; and that avoidance of any- 
thing that verges on ‘prettiness’ is the ‘sine 
qua non’ (hope you know what that means) 
of serious art work; also that it makes no 
difference how self-conscious this avoidance 
may be. 

“Apparently art has been boiled down to 
something that is not quite form, not quite 
literature, not quite anything—save a pe- 
culiar, interesting, local manifestation. What 
it will all amount to in the final analysis is 
for the future to determine. But just at pres- 
ent, most of us seem to be running about in 
the proverbial and hackneyed circles that ar- 
rive nowhere, and inc:ude but little. 

“Apparently color is gone; representation 
is taboo (unless it can be given that proper 
photographic ‘Modernistic’ twist); crafts- 
manship is no more.” 

The prize winners: 








Association medal and first prize, John | 


Carroll, “Idol” ; Anne Bremer Memorial ‘first 
prize, Stanley Wood, “Decorative Screen 
and Panels’; second, Marnard Dixon, 
“Merging of Spring and Winter”; William 
L. Gerstle prize, Charles S. Duncan’s group 
of five paintings ; water color, Marian Simp- 


son, “Dark Water”; sculpture, Ralph Stack- | 


pole, “George Sterling”; graphic art, Hen- 
rietta Shore, “Women of Oaxaca’; drawing, 
Lucretia Van Horn, “Drawing.” 





A Golden Age? 


The art convention in celebration of the 
loth anniversary of the Art Center, New 
York, was marked by a clash of opinion by 
the speakers on whether this is a golden age 
of art appreciation in the United States or 
an age of pretense and very little real ar- 
tistic understanding. Leon V. Solon, direc- 
tor of the School of Applied Design for 
Women, found a more sincere appreciation 
here than in any other nation of the world, 
past or present, not excepting ancient 
Greece. William Zorach, nationally known 
artist, expressed the opposite view. 

Mr. Solon: “Today the cultural calibre of 


our citizens is higher than it has ever been 
in the past or than it is in Europe. Popular 
education creates an honored position for 


the arts, for it furnishes a people able to | 


understand and appreciate them. So great 


is the artistic demand that industry must | 
ally itself to the artist as closely as it does | 


to the scientist.” 

Mr. Zorach: “Taste and understanding of 
art among the people of America lags far 
behind their development in every other 
line. You meet all kinds of people who ‘just 
love art’ and tell you so at great length. 
Then you go into their homes and you see 


that it is all words. Their homes are full 





of everything except art.” 








In Breslau 


Breslau’s “Madona and Child.” 


If this “Virgin and Child” had been 
erected in an American city, undoubtedly 
there would have been trouble. However, 
there was little excitement in the west-end 
of Breslau when it was placed upon a brick 
column. In fact, the west-end of Breslau 
is rather proud of it. Though strictly mod- 
ern, the statue recalls to some the art of 
the Medieval Gothic carvers. 





Frank W. Marshall Dead 
Frank W. Marshall, Rhode Island artist 
and dean of Providence newspaper illus- 
trators, is dead at the age of 64. Mr. Mar- 
shall was a graduate of the Rhode Island 
School of Design and Julian’s Academy in 


Paris. He was adept at pencil sketching, 
oil painting and all types of newspaper 
illustrating. 
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_ In the Realm of Decoration and the Antique 





When Adam Put Classicism Back in Design 





Cerved and Git Sofa. English, About 17£2. 


Following the delicate extravagances of 
Chippendale and his fellows in the decade 
1750-6c, Robert Adam attempted to bring 
back the classical style of decoration. It 
was on the Adam designs that William Kent 
first based the monumental furniture with 
which he filled the great houses of the 
English nobility. A sofa, designed by the 
master hand of Adam and executed by John 
Linnell, has come into the possession of the 
Pennsylvania Museum through the gift of 
Mrs. Francis C. Mclthenny. It is a superb 
carved and gilded example of English work- 
manship of the third quarter of the X VIIIth 
century. 

Joseph 
Bulletin : 


Downs Museum’s 


Adam _re- 


in the 


Robert 


wrote 
“Although 
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marked concerning some of his published 
drawings that they were much altered by 
the person who executed them, our sofa 
shows a greater measure of success than 
others in preserving Adam’s essential idea 
as set down in his original sketch. It must 
be counted with the very few early examples 
of this master’s furniture extant.” 





Spain in California 

Casa Adobe, an authentic reproduction 
of an old Spanish hacienda, built in 1915 at 
Highiand Park, a beautiful spot on the Los 
Angeles-Pasadena highway, by the Hispanic 
Society and given in 1925 to the Southwest 
Museum, has now been completely furnished 
with objects of the period around 1800 and 
opened as a museum. 

Many items of historic interest are at the 


| casa. The late Dr. Charles F. Lummis left 


it the carved chair which Father Junipero 
Serra, founder of the California missions, 
used when officiating at the San Juan 
Capistrano mission in the 1870’s. The Ynez 
mission has provided painted wooden 
brackets and an ancient crucifix. In it is 
hung the Caballeria collection of 34 old 
paintings, executed in Spain and Mexico and 
brought to California by the padres for the 
missions. There is also the ornate French 
canopied bed in which Pio Pico, last Mexi- 
can Governor of California, slept and the 
wooden cradle of the Sepulveda family 
whose ranch extended from San Pedro to 


| the mountains, including the present site of 


Los Angeles. 
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Ford and Lincoln 


Dispatches to the New York World state 
that Henry Ford has bought 24 pieces of 
furniture that Abraham Lincoln auctioned 
off on the lawn of his Springfield home when 
he left the town in 1861 to become Presi- 
dent. They were sold by Dick and Ben 
Wilton of Hillsboro, Ill., whose grand- 
father, Henry Wilton, then a United States 
Marshal living across the street from the 
Lincolns,- bought the pieces directly from 
the Emancipator. 

Among the relics are: two shining green 
cuspidors; a massive old mahogany ward- 
robe, carved out of half a ton of solid wood; 
two heavy rocking chairs and even a scrap 
of curtain once used to decorate the Lincoln 
home. For 70 years the Wilton family re- 
fused to part with the collection. What Mr. 
Ford paid has not been made public. 

It was Henry Ford who was once credit- 
ed with the words, “History is bunk.” And 
there is a tradition that Lincoln when he 
“chawed tobacco” never could hit either a 
cuspidor or a sawdust box. 





Gets Clouzot Collection 


The Pennsylvania Museum has acquired 
by gift from Mrs. Alfred Stengel, the 
famous collection of Toiles de Jouy, formed 
by Henri Clouzot, curator of the Musée 
Galliera in Paris, and comprising 325 exam- 
ples of printed cotton from Jouy, Nantes, 
Mulhouse and other noted manufactories. 
These original prints of XVIIIth and XIXth 
certury fabrics are still being used by 
modern des‘gners of materials for dresses, 
upholstery and border decorations. 

Added to earlier acquisitions, the Clouzot 
collection brings the Pennsylvania Museum 
into front rank in its representation of 
printed designs of this period. 





Val-Kill Shops Expand 

The Val-Kill Shops, established three 
years ago by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt on 
her Hyde Park estate for the purpose of 
reproducing American antique furniture in 
order to give farm workers an opportunity 
for aesthetic expression, have met with such 
marked success that plans are under way for 
their enlargement. Various kinds of weaving 
will be added, making a place for women as 
well as men. The products are to be placed 
on sale in the gift and art division of the 
3ush Terminal Sales Building, New York. 
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[ Decorations 


Among the Print Makers 








Screens 





“Congo,” Three-Fold Lacquer Screen, by 
Charles Baskerville, Jr. 


At the newly established Brownell-Lam- 
bertson Galleries, New York, a collection of 
over-mantels and screens is on_ special 
exhibit, portraying the most recent ideas in 
this type of work. Numerous examples are 
shown to prove that many a dull and un- 
interesting room can be given character by 
the careful use of these decorative acces- 
sories. Included are works by Charles Bas- 
kerville, Jr., Victor White, Agnes Tait, 
Stewart Reinhart, Edith Hamlin and Ru- 
dolph Guertler. 

Baskerville, from whose creative genius 
has come many new and unusual designs, 
is represented by a number of striking lac- 
quer screens. One, “Congo,” depicts, in 
modern manner, a group of Congo negroes 
dancing in weird abandon to the rhythm of 
the Voo-doo dance. It is colorful, ranging 
through tones of dark blues to purple- 
black. 





Reed Family Heirlooms 

At the American Art Association auction 
of the Reed family heirlooms there were 
several startling prices paid, especially in 
view of the fact that the sale was held so 
close to the end of the season. A pair of 
American hand-hooked rugs brought $1,550; 
a curly maple folding trestle gate-leg table, 
New England about 1700, $900; a New Eng- 
land butterfly table, about 1700, $1,500. The 
sale realized $38,308. 
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“The Boston Massacre,’ by Paul Revere. 


On Friday, September 30, 1768, King 
George’s war ships dropped anchor in the 
harbor of Boston and the British troops 
disembarked. Immediately ill feeling broke 
out between the citizens and the soldiers, 
with constant broils and riots resulting. This 
friction was finally brought to a head by 
the “Bloody Massacre” in 1770. Both these 
events as seen and engraved by none other 
than Paul Revere are included in the exhi- 
bition of rare old and modern prints of 
Boston, on view at the Print Rooms of 
Goodspeed’s Book Shop throughout the 
summer. These two Revere prints are the 
originals. Reproduced herewith is an im- 
pression pulled in 1876 by Joseph W. Revere 
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from his grandfather’s original plate of 
the “Bloody Massacre.” 

Another outstanding print included is 
“The Bostonians in Distress,” an original 
mezzotint by Sayer and Bennett, published 
in London in 1774, giving the English idea 
of the suffering of the Boston citizens from 
the hardships imposed on them by the 
“Boston Port Bill.’ Also there are “The 
Battle of Bunker Hill,” engraved by Ber- 
nard Romans; “Landing of the British 
Troops in Boston Harbor, 1768,” an original 
water-color by Christian Remick, .at one 
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“The Bostonians in Distress.” London 1774. 


time owned by Governor Hutchinson, and 
two contemporary — broadsides—General 
Gage’s “Account of the Engagement at 
Lexington and Concord” and his “Account 
of the Battle of Bunker Hill.” Among the 
modern prints shown are etchings by Sears 
Gallagher, Samuel Chamberlain, Charles 
Henry White and W. Harry Smith. 





Historic to Begin 

Goodspeed’s old book-store in the base- 
ment of No 5a Park Street—one of Boston’s 
landmarks—is now occupied by Louis A. 
Holman’s new print shop. Mr. Holman, for 
years connected with Goodspeed’s, took over 
the premises when this branch of the firm 
combined with its larger branch under Old 
South Church a few months ago. Over the 
entrance to his gallery he has hung a novel 
sign, a copper plate etched on one side with 
a copy of Van Dyck’s famous “Self Portrait” 
and on the other with a Rembrandt portrait. 

Albert Franz Cochrane of the Transcript 
wrote: “Somehow the unusual sign fits re- 
markably well into the feeling of the gallery ; 
and somehow the gallery itself, in its low- 
ceilinged basement, fits remarkably well into 
the Boston scheme of things. Both sign and 
shop are destined to become locally famous 
and nationally known. ‘By the sign of the 
etched copper plate.’ Such might be the 
slogan of Boston’s newest and most unique 
print dealer’s establishment.” 








Epitor1AL NotE—An account of the an- 
nual exhibition of American etchings at the 
Print Club of Philadelphia will be found on 
page 13. 
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The News of Books on Art 





Critics of Long Ago 


From the Cambridge University Press, 
London, has come William T. Whitley’s 
“Art in England, 1821-1837.” In it the author 
traces the history of English art during 
this~ period, examining the yearly exhibi- 
tions of the Royal Academy and giving an 
account of the outstanding pictures shown 
and how the critics received them. In the 
main he lets extracts from the press tell 
their own story. 

The Jilustrated London News: “These 
extracts are lively and sometimes vitriolic; 
the art critics of the time expressed them- 


selves with the utmost confidence and in 
language not unworthy of Junius or 
Macaulay. Of Turner’s ‘Ulysses 


Deriding Polyphemus’ (1829) the Morning 
Herald remarked: ‘This is a picture in 
which truth, nature, and feeling are sacri- 
ficed to melodramatic effect. Mr. Turner 

has been for some time getting worse 
and worse, and in this picture he has reached 
the perfection of an unnatural tawdriness.’ 
The Times, after observing that Mr. Turner 
had painted landscapes which no artist of 
the present day and few of those of other 
times could surpass, calls ‘Jessica’ (1830) 
‘an incomprehensible daub equally disgrace- 
ful to him and to the Society who have 
permitted him to disfigure their wal!s.’ Even 
Wordsworth was moved to mirth by this 
picture: ‘It looks to me as if the author 
had indulged in raw liver until he was 
very unwell.’ 

“Poor Constable was made the subject 
of a newspaper persecution. ‘The human 
figure,’ said one critic, ‘he has always han- 
dled like a bear and hugged and squeezed 
it into all sorts of distorted shapes.’ In 
1825 the critic of the London Magazine 
attacked him tooth and nail— 

“* Mr. Constable seems to have 
a peculiar affection for the dullest of sub- 
jects and to be unable to quit them. If 
indeed he did, he would render them all 
alike by the sameness and peculiarity of his 
execution and coloring. Not one inch of 
repose is to be found anywhere. Plants, 
foliage, sky, timber, stone—everything—all 
are contending for individual notice, and 
all curled and insipid and powdered and 
white as if he had employed a dredging-box 
in dusting a bed of cabbages or carrots. If 
we did not consider him hopeless, we would 
have been more particular, but this is a hand 
that cannot mend. There is no mind to 
guide it.’ 

“Even the illustrious dead did not escape. 
The critic of Blackwood’s Magazine, who 
had recognized the quality of Gainsborough’s 
portraits when they were not generally 
admired, refers to his picture ‘The Watering 
Place’ as ‘ a dingy ditch with stained cattle 
that do well to endeavor to wash themse'ves, 
though they cannot get up to their knees 
in the fluid, and there they stand, alike fear- 
ful to drink or to lie down in the unpromising 
liquid.’ 

“The artist of a hundred years ago clearly 
needed a thick skin, when public chastise- 
ment of such severity greeted the appear- 
ance of his pictures. Much of the criticism 
seems Philistine to us, and some of it is 
mere vituperation and abuse; but it is, at 
any rate, very entertaining to read, more so 
perhaps than our own.” 





Friend in Need 


It is said (and recent art scandals tend to 
prove it) that the faker is aiways a step or 
so ahead of the expert. Now, just when 
needed most, A. P. Laurie, professor of 
chemistry for the Royal Academy, writes a 
book, “A Study of Rembrandt and _ the 
Paintings of His School by Means of Mag- 
nified Photographs,” once more _ bringing 
science to the aid of beleaguered art. In it 
the professor reproduces a series of 60 mi- 
crophotographs of details not only from out- 
standing Rembrandts in England but also 
from works by Bol, Backer, Maes, Flinck, 
Eeckhout and Lievens, showing clearly the 
differing characteristics of the impasto of 
the master and his followers. 

To quote Professor Laurie: “We find in 
Rembrandt a development of such loaded 
and reticulated surfaces as places him alone 
among painters. In the work of Rembrandt's 
maturity the intensely complex surfaces 
produced—fiat, raised surfaces, reticulated 
surfaces, surfaces dragged into hills and 
valleys by the brush—are obviously inti- 
mately and subtly related to the final qual- 
ity which places Rembrandt apart among 
painters, but defies analysis.” 

Frank Rutter in the London Sunday 
Times: “These admirable , photographs— 
the clear definition of which deserves alf 
praise—reveal each brush-stroke with 
clarity and precision, but therefrom the hand 
that guided the brush can only be deduced, 
and remains a matter of opinion. 

“Micro-photography can unmask the later 
addition of another hand superimposed on 
an earlier painting, but so far as the attri- 
bution of original paintings is concerned all 
it can do is to afford further evidence of a 
scientific character on which the expert with 
artistic knowledge and experience can: base 
a better, because a more informed, judgment. 
Professor Laurie’s photographs are most 
interesting and illuminating, but there can be 
no finality in a matter which rests ultimately 
on a human—and consequently fallible— 
opinion.” 





A Thorough History 


In “The Painter in History” Ernest H. 
Short makes a complete survey of art 
through the ages, starting with the cave 
drawings, continuing through the early 
stages of Post-Impressionism, Cézanne and 
Van Gogh, and even including some of our 
living painters (J. B. Lippincott Co.; Phila- 
delphia; $7.50). 

Edward Alden Jewell in the New York 
Times: “This huge volume is managed with 
commendable thoroughness, nor does the 
style become, as so easily it might, tedious 
and dry. It includes the art of the 
Orient, in many respects the grandest art 
produced by man and far too often slighted 
by historians and critics.” 





Italian Art 


An edition de luxe catalogue of the Italian 
Art exhibition at Burlington House is being 
prepared by the Oxford University Press 
(London; $30). It will contain a colored 
frontispiece and between 200 and 300 illus- 
trations of representative works from the 
various sections of the show. 
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Michelangelo 


Dmitri S. Merezlikovsky, Russian au- 
thor, long known for his historical ro- 
mances, has now turned to biography. His 
first work in this field is “Michelangelo and 
Other Sketches,” translated from the Rus- 
sian by Natalie Duggington (E. P. Dutton 
& Co.; New York; $3.00). The critic of 
the Boston Transcript reviews it: 

“In his study of Michelangelo, Merezli- 
kovsky unfolds a series of striking scenes 
from which the reader may construct the 
personality of the great artist. He expresses 
himself vividly, epigrammatically, and dra- 
matically; whether he has sacrificed his- 
torical accuracy for style is a question, for 
Michelangelo has long been one of the 
most baffling products of the Italian Renais- 
sance, baffling in the versatility of his genius 
as in the curious aloofness of his person- 
ality. Perhaps the imaginative artist will 
be able to give us the proper interpretation 
which up to now has eluded the historical 
biographer. 

“We see the ugly, half-deformed man of 
genius, impatient and restless before the 
terrible Julius whose tomb he was design- 
ing, a work never to be completed, his pro- 
truding lip bespeaking a sullen haughtiness 
that disdained to meet the crafty Bramante 
on his own ground, accepting the latter’s in- 
trigues with an indifference that made them 
futile; we see him throwing down his chisel 
leaving the Pieta unfinished, that he might 
build the walls that would save Florence 
from her enemies; we see the lines of bit- 
terness deepening about the crooked mouth, 
as he refused to undertake the Sistine fres- 
coes, and then when his protests were over- 
ruled, when despite his plea to be allowed 
to work with marble rather than with paints 
and oils, he was forced to give his very 
life for the completion of a task he hated, 
we see him toiling until the cold grey eyes 
were all but sightless to perfect all those 
details that no mortal eye cou!d appreciate 
from the floor below; and lastly we see him 
the selfless and yet ardent lover of Vittoria 
Colonna, the most perfect woman of Renais- 
sance Rome.” 





L’Histoire de |’Art 


The eighth and last valume of André 
Michel’s “L’Histoire de l’Art,’ from the be- 
ginning of the Christian era to the present, 
contains comprehensive and well illustrated 
reviews on “The Architecture and Sculpture 
of Belgium and Holland of the Late XIXth 
Century and Early XXth Century,” “The 
Art of Hungary,” “The Art of Latin 
America,” “The Art of the United States 
and Canada” and “The Renaissance of the 
Decorative Arts.” 
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Rare Books and Manuscripts 














Old and Modern Bindings in New York Show 





Modern Book Bindings, Shown by Colony Book Shop. 


An exhibition of old and modern bindings 
will be held from May 21 to 31 at the new 
Hotel Barbizon Plaza, New York, under 
the auspices of Marcelle Franken of the 
Colony Book Shop. The bindings will com- 
prise examples of levant, morocco, calf and 
vellum from the XVth to the XXth cen‘ury. 
Among the notable rarities will be Holben’s 
“Dance of Death,” bound in human skin by 
Zehnsdorf, and a Folio Mathematical 





Rahir Books, $440,000 





Manuscript wri‘ten in 1752, in a beautiful 
contemporary binding. 

Emphasis will be placed on the work of 
modern American and foreign binders, as 
well as contemporary bindings of old books, 
so that both the seasoned collector and those 
desirous of building libraries for their homes 
will have an opportunity to see all the styles 
of leather and tooling obtainable. A series 
of talks on rare books and book collecting 
generally will be given by Byrne Hacket of 


| the Brick Row Book Shop and John An- 
| derson. 


The auction of the famous Eduard Rahir | 


collection of rare books at the Hotel Drouot, 
Paris, brought a total of $446,000.—a rec- 
ord sum for so small a collection, only 250 
volumes. An anonymous 


Marully hymns and epigrams printed in 
1497. This book was certified from the col- 
lection of the celebrated French bibliophile, 
Grolier. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau’s “Village 
vine,” autographed and inscribed by him to 
the Marquise de Pompadour, went to the 
French National Library for $2,000, all 
bibliophiles abstaining. Voltaire’s “Maid of 
Orleans” sold for $14,000 and Perault’s 
“Fairy Tales” for $10,coo. A book of the 
Apocalypse, 
Diirer and dated 1511, went for $13,000. A 
copy of Dante, printed at Venice in 1544, 
brought $6,000. Its well preserved binding 
bears the arms of Henry II of France and 
Diane de Poitiers. 








G. HESS, Munich 


BRIEN NERSTRASSE 9 
Cat. 33 Ready 
Manuscripts, Books XI-XVIth C 





Sent on demand to Collectors 











American collector | 
paid $10,000 for a small quarto volume of | 
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illustrated with engravings by | 
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| Great Calendar 


of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions _ 





Birmingham, Ala. 
ANDERSON GALLERIES—May: Lithographs, C. A. 
Seward. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
WOMAN'S COLLEGE OF ALABAMA—May: 
colors, Xavier Gonzales. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
BERKELEY ART MUSEUM—May: Lithographs, Hen- 
riette Shore; etchings, John Winkler; paintings, 
Jeannette Maxfield Lewis; prints, Wehye Galler.es 
and Augustus Pollack. 
Del Monte, Cal. 
DEL MONTE ART GALLERY—May: 
William Ritschel. 
Laguna Beach, Cal. 
LAGUNA BEACH GALLERY—May: 
members, Laguna Beach Art Ass’n. 
La Jolla, Cal. 
ART aaa arersai eal Public School art classes 
work. 


Water- 


Water-colors, 


Exhibition by 


Los Angeles, Cal. 

LOS ANGELES MUSEUM—May: Annual by A. W. 
Dow Ass'n; poster exhibition. To June 15: 11th 
annual exhibition, Painters & Sculptors. AINSLIE 
GALLERIES—May: General exhibition. BILTMORE 
SALON—May: Paintings, Aaron Kilpatrick. BRAX- 
TON GALLERIES (Hollywood)—May: Modern paint- 
ings and sculpture. CALIFORNIA ART CLUB— 
May: Califernia landscapes; crayon drawings & 
water-colors, Fritz Villig; recent work of Hilda Van 
Zandt. DALZELL HATFIELD GALLERIES—May: 
Water-colors by Cal. Water Color Society. STEN- 
DAHL GALLERIES—May 19-31: Paintings, Joseph 
Kleitsch. 

Oakland, Cal. 

OAKLAND ART GALLERY—To June 1: “Constructiv- 
ism,” Willi Baumeister, Oscar Schemmer, Maholy- 
Nogy, Curt Schwitters. To June 5: No-Jury show of 
Western art. 

Pasadena, Cal. 

PASADENA ART INSTITUTE—May: Pasadena Society 
of Artists; William. Ritschel, Gordon Coutts, Leo 
J. Meissner, J. D. Knapp, Howard E. Smith. 

San Diego, Cal. 

FINE ARTS GALLERY—To May 25: 3rd annual Pacific 
Coast Photographic Salon. May 18-31: Work by 
students of State Teachers’ College. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

CAL. PALACE OF THE LEGION OF HONOR—May: 

Permanent exhibitions of French Oriental & Ameri- 


can art; Indian & Persian textiles; exhibition of 
the San Francisco Art Ass'n. COURVOISIER’S—May: 
Mexican subjects in black and white, Prescott 
Chaplin; wood-blocks. EAST-WEST GALLERY— 
May: Crayon drawings, George Ww. Kegg; 
drawings & water-colors, Clare Von Falkenstein; 
paintings & illustrations, J. Paget Fredericks; 
Honore Daumiere prints. GALERIE BEAUX ARTS 
—May 16-30: Oils & drawings, Wm. H. Irwin; 


lithographs, Adolph Dehn. PAUL ELDER GALLERY 
—May 17-31: Water-colors, Selden Connor Giles. 
8. & G. GUMP CO.—May 19-31: Etchings, Frank W. 
Benson; drawings, Sybil Emerson. 

Santa Barbara, Cal. 

ART LEAGUE OF SANTA BARBARA—May 19-31: Paint- 
ings, B. Kissel-Davis. 

Denver, Col. 

DENVER ART MUSEUM—May: Western Ass’n of Art 
Museum Directors ; contemporary water-colors ; sculp- 
ture, Mrs. Frances Lamont; photographs, Col. 
Mountain Club; paintings & drawings, Frederick J. 
Mories ; paintings, Estelle Stinchfield, lent by Chap- 
pell School of Art; American Indian art. 








Hartford, Conn. 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM—May 19-June 2: Contem- 
porary German art. 
Wilmington, Del. 
SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS—To May 28: Permanent col- 
lection of work by Howard Pyle. 


Washington, D.C. 

ARTS CLUB—Open May 18: Annual exhibition of 
members’ work. CORCORAN GALLERY—To May 
25: Work of Arthur B. Davies. GORDON DUN- 
THORNE—May: Etchings; early English aqua- 
tints. PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY—May: Paint- 
ings, Marjorie Phillips. WESTERN HIGH SCHOOL 
—May: Woodcuts in color, A. Rigden Read (A.F.A.). 


Tallahassee, Fla. 

STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN—To May 28: Etchings 
and wood-block prints with demonstration exhibit 
(A.F.A.). 

Chicago, Ill. 

ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO—May: Contemporary 
Belgian painting, graphic art and sculpture; sculp- 
ture, Mario Korbel; International exhibition by 
Chicago Camera Club. ARTHUR ACKERMANN & 
SON—May: Old English furniture—Queen Anne, 
Chippendale, Sheraton, Hepplewhite. ARTS CLUB 
OF CHICAGO—May 15-June 7: 7th annual, Chicago 
Architectural Exhibition League. CARSON PIRIE 
SCOTT & CO.—May: Etchings, Marguerite Kirmse; 
paintings, John A. Spelman. CHESTER H. JOHNSON 
GALLERIES—May: Paintings, Pissarro, Degas, 
Gauguin, Renoir. LAKESIDE PRESS GALLERIES— 
May : Wood-block prints, English & American artists. 
O'BRIEN ART GALLERIES—To May 20: 75th anni- 
versary (1855-1930): retrospective exhibit of por- 
traits, Louis Betts. PALETTE & CHISEL CLUB—To 
May 20: 36th annual of oil paintings & sculpture. 
May 27-Sept. 1: Works in all media by members. 

Decatur, Ill. 

INSTITUTE OF CIVIC ARTS—May: Art work by high 
school pupils. 

Peoria, Ill. 

ART INSTITUTE—May 20-June 10: Annual Peoria Art 
School exhibit. 

Rockford, Ill. 

ROCKFORD ART ASSOCIATION—May: Exhibition of 
craft work by wounded World War veterans of 
Speedway Hospital. 


Springfield, Il. 

SPRINGFIELD ART ASSOCIATION—May: Work of 

public schools; paintings, Arthur Johnson. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE—May: Foreign handi- 
crafts; Theatre Arts exhibition of early stage prints ; 
photographs of church architecture. PETTIS GAL- 
LERY—May 19-June 2: J. W. Hardrick. 


Richmond, Ind. 
ART ASSOCIATION—May: Public school art work. 


Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

LITTLE GALLERY OF AM. FED. OF ARTS—To June 1: 

Oils & water-colors, Eugene Savage. 
Des Moines, Ia. 

ASSOCIATION OF FINE ARTS—May: Modern fabrics 
by designers & manufacturers of American, French 
& German schools. To May 26: Bookbinding exhibit, 
Hertzberg Bindery. 

Lawrence, Kan. 

THAYER ART MUSEUM—May: Paintings from 1929 
winter exhibition of National Academy of Design 

(A.F.A.). 





English Art 


In honor of Professor Chauncey B. Tinker 
of Yale, visiting lecturer on English art 
for the past season at Harvard, the Fogg 
Museum, Cambridge, is holding an exhibi- 
tion of XVIIIth and early XIXth century 
English paintings. Over 60 canvases by 21 
artists have been assembled for the pur- 
pose of illustrating with the best possible 
examples in the country Professor Tinker’s 
memorable series of lectures on the history 
and development of the English school 
during its so-called classical period. 

“Although the chief aim of the collec- 
tion has not been to create a constellation 
of famous pictures,’ wrote Professor 


Tinker in the Boston Transcript, “never- 
theless a group of masterpieces will be found 
here which alone would lend distinction to 
any museum. Such are the great canvases 
from 


the Cincinnati gallery, Raeburn’s 





Elphinstone Children, the same artist’s por- 
traits of Sir Walter Scott and Lady Hep- 
burn, lent by Mrs. J. Horace Harding; the 
portrait of Lady de la Pole by Romney— 
one of the master’s finest works, the 
property of Governor Fuller—Lawrence’s 
portrait of the Duke of Wellington, lent by 
Mrs. Edward Brandegee, and a group of 
landscapes by Gainsborough of unrivalled 
beauty. 

“The pictures, which have been brought 
from galleries as distant as Washington 
and Chicago, constitute an unequalled 
opportunity to study the various aspects of 
English painting, from the conversation 
pieces of Hogarth, revealing the life of the 
English drawing-room, to the remote and 
classic scenes of Richard Wilson, breathing 
repose and everlasting peace—an exhibition 
extending from Thomas Hudson, the master 
of Reynolds, down to Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
with whose death the English School, 
properly so-called, comes to an end.” 








Wichita, Kan. 

ART ASSOCIATION—May : Annual meeting & exhibj. 
tion. 

Bowling Green, Ky. 

WESTERN KENTUCKY TEACHERS COLLEGE—May 1g 
June 15: Paintings from North Shore Arts Ass'n 
annual (A.F.A.). To June 1: Paintings, Theo J. Mor. 
gan. 


New Orleans, La. 

ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM—May : Post-modern French 
exhibition. ARTS & CRAFTS CLUB—To May 2: 
Students work, New Orleans Art School. May 24-31: 
Blanche S. Benjamin prize competition. 


Portland, Me. 
SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM—To May 10: Interna. 
tional Photographic Salon. May 24-June 8: Portland 
School of Fine Arts exhibition. 


Baltimore, Md. 

BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART—To May 28: Paint. 
ings, contemporary Canadian artists. (A.F.A.). May: 
Cone and Epstein collections continued. CHARCOAL 
CLUB—May: Exhibition & demonstration, Paul 
Braun’s marionettes. PURNELL ART GALLERIES 
—May: Contemporary etchings; old paintings. 


Amherst, Mass. 
AMHERST COLLEGE—May: Contemporary American 
oil paintings (A.F.A.). 


Boston, Mass. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—May: Etchings, George E. 
Burr; etchings & engravings, Hogarth; drawings & 
water-colors, Sandby ; XVIIIth century English porce- 
lains; paintings from the Copley Society; prints 
& book illustrations, Auguste Lepere, lent by 
W. A. Sargent. CASSON GALLERIES—To May 2%: 
100 American prints, selected by American Art Dealers 
Ass’n. GOODMAN, FINE PRINTS—May: Old Master 
etchings & engravings. GOODSPEED'’S BOOK SHOP— 
May: Water-colors by Boston artists; old and mod- 
ern views of Boston. GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS— 
May: General spring exhibition of work by members. 
GRACE HORNE’S GALLERY—To May 24: Paintings, 
Jane Peterson. May 25-June 7: Portraits & water- 
colors, Violet Oakley. MRS. PANCOAST’S GALLERY— 
May: Sloan, MacIntosh, E. Romano, Gibbs, Brum- 
back, Kent, Bates, Speight, Margaret Sargent. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS & CRAFTS—To May 21: Weav- 
ings by the Guild of Textile Weavers. May 23-June 
4: Tooled leather by the Guild of Leather Workers. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

FOGG ART MUSEUM—May: Loan exhibition of draw- 
ings; water-colors; peasant painting of Japan. To 
May 19: Loan exhibition of XVIIIth century English 
painting. 

Concord, Mass. 

ART ASSOCIATION—To July 1: Annual spring exhi- 

bition of painting and sculpture. 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
ART ASSOCIATION—To May 22: Paintings, W. Lester 
Stevens (A.F.A.). 
Worcester, Mass. 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM—To May 19: American 
paintings owned by museum. May 27-June 9: Work 
by pupils of the School of the Worcester Art Museum. 


Detroit, Mich. 

DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS—May: Exhibition of 
paintings by Rembrandt. SOCIETY OF ARTS @ 
CRAFTS—To May 24: Oriental fine arts from 
Yamanaka. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

ART GALLERY—May: Paintings, faculty of Grand 
Central Art School; paintings by artists of Grand 
Rapids and vicinity. 

Muskegon, Mich. 

HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS—May: Paintings, 

W. H. Singer, Jr.; water-colors, N. J. Behncke. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

INSTITUTE OF ARTS—May: Engravings, Timothy 
Cole; etchings, Cadwallader Washburn; paintings 
& drawings by students, Minn. School of Art; Pills- 
bury collection of Chinese art. 

Jackson, Miss. 

MISS. ART ASSOCIATION—May: 1930 water-color 
rotary (A.F.A.). 

Billings, Mont. 

POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE—May: Graphic processes 
(A.F.A.). 


Kansas City, Mo. 
FINDLAY ART GALLERIES—May: Etchings, Russel 
Flint, Stanley Anderson. YUNT ART GALLERIES— 
Indefinite: American and foreign paintings. 








~~ 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Ast Dicest) 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
, Yoer inquiry solicited 
223 $. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N.J. 
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St. Louis, Mo. 

CITY ART MUSEUM—May: International Industrial 
art exhibition. HEALY GALLERIES—May: Spanish 
antique furniture; Spanish portraits. SHORTRIDGE 
GALLERIES—May : Paintings, Robert Hamilton, Wm. 
Steeple Davis, etc. 


Manchester, N.H. 

CURRIER ART GALLERY—May: Oils, faculty of the 
Grand Central School of art; oils & pencil sketches, 
Stanley Woodward; water-colors, Viadmer Pavlosky ; 
work of German School children. 


Atlantic City, N.J. 
MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY—To June 1: Water-colors 
by 23 contemporary artists. 
Montclair, N.J. 
MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM—To May 19: Exhibition by 
Montclair Public Schools. May 24-June 22: Garden 
sculpture; Paintings of Bruges, Charles W. Eaton. 


Newark, N.J. 

NEWARK MUSEUM—To May 18: Work of Saturday 
morning classes, Newark School of Fine & Industrial 
Art. Indefinite: Modern American paintings, sculp- 
ture and applied arts; arts of Old Japan. May-Sept.: 
Early American & European wrought iron; water- 
colors, Albert H. Sonn. 

Santa Fe, N.M. 
ART MUSEUM—May: Paintings, J. H. Sharp. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 

BROOKLYN MUSEUM—To June 1: Models & plans of 
modern Austrian architecture; posters from Chicago 
1933 World’s Fair competition; Scandinavian 
posters. Open May 17: Exhibition of sculpture. 


Buffalo, N.Y. 

ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY—To June 6: Water-colors, 
Dodge Macknight. To June 16: 24th annual exhibi- 
tion of selected American paintings. 

Elmira, N.Y. 

ARNOT ART GALLERY—May: Philadelphia Water- 
Color Rotary (A.F.A.). 

New Rochelle, N.Y. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY—To June 7: Architectural designs 

plans. 


New York, N.Y. 

METROPOLITAN MUSEUM—To Oct. 31: Coptic & 
Egypto-Arabic textiles. To Nov. 3: H. O. Havemeyer 
collection. To Sept. 30: European & American sam- 
plers: May: Japanese peasant art; etchings by the 
Tiepolo family; prints by Winslow Homer. ARTHUR 
ACKERMANN GALLERIES—May: Etchings, Hedley 
Fitton. AMERICAN HUNGARIAN FOUNDATION— 
May: Hungarian China, pottery, embroidery. 
AN AMERICAN PLACE—May: Paintings, Charles 
Demuth, Arthur Dove, John Marin, Georgia 
O'Keefe, Marsden Hartley. ARDEN GALLERY—May: 
qth annual, Landscape Architects Society; garden 
furniture; animal pottery, Wharton’ Esherick; 
ceramics, Henry Vernum Poor. ARGENT GAL- 
LERY—May-Sept: General exhibition of members’ 
work, National Association cf Women Painters 
and Sculptors. ART CENTER—May: 9th an- 
nual exhibition of advertising, Art Directors 
Club; craft work. May 17-29: Mural, Dorothy Car- 
roll Birdseye. ART COUNCIL—BARBIZON BRANCH 
—To May 26: New York as seen by the etcher. 
BABCOCK GALLERIES—May: American paintings, 
water-colors & etchings. BALZAC GALLERIES—May: 
Paintings, Max Band. BELMONT GALLERIES— 
May: Permanent exhibition of Old Masters. BECKER 
GALLERIES—To May 30: Selected color prints by 
Cézanne. BROWN-ROBERTSON—Indefinite: Color 
prints by American & British artists; paintings. 
CARLBERG ©€& WILSON GALLERIES—Indefinite : 
English XVIIIth century portraits. RALPH M. CHAIT 
GALLERIES—Indefinite: Exhibition of Khmer sculp- 
ture. May: Hand pottery. COX GALLERY—May: 
Himyaritic stone carvings brought in by Quill Jones. 
DEHAUKE & CO.—To May 29%: Water-colors 
drawings, Asselin, Coubine, Thomsen, Marouet, 
French contemporary artists. DELPHIC STUDIOS— 
Indefinite: Works of Orozco, Thomas H. Benton, 
Dewey Albinson. DOWNTOWN GALLERY—To June 
1: Recent paintings by “Pop” Hart. DUDENSING 
GALLERIES—May: Paintings, Konrad Cramer & 
Adolf Gottlieb. DURAND-RUEL, INC.—May: French 
paintings. EHRICH GALLERIES—May: Imoortant 
paintings by six great masters of the XVIIIth 
century English school; portrait group by Zoffany. 
FERARGIL GALLERIES—To May 25: Airolane im- 
pressions, Ilah Marion Kibbey. FIFTY-SIXTH 
STREET GALLERIES—May: Sculpture for gardens 
and grounds. FUKUSHIMA GALLERIES—May-June: 
T’zu & Temmoku of Sung dynasty. PASCAL M. 
GATTERDAM GALLERY—May: Paintings, A. Thieme. 
GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES—May 15-Nov. 
1: Annual Founders’ exhibition. May 20-31: Water- 
colors, Chas. Chapman. G. R. D. STUDIO—To May 
26: Group show; collection of modern paintings. 


HACKETT GALLERIES—May: Paintings, Dietz 
Edzard. May-Sept: Paintings and Sculpture by 
American, French and Irish artists) HARLOW, 
MACDONA LD & CO.—May: Early American 
sporting prints. HEERAMANECK GALLERIES— 
Indefinite: Asiatic works of art. GALLERY 
OF P. JACKSON HIGGS—Iindefinite: Paintings 


by Old Masters. INTERNATIONAL ART CENTER 
OF ROERICH MUSEUM—May 19-26: Exhibition under 
auspices of Menorah Societies of New ¥0rk. KENNEDY 

CO.—May: Old English colored sporting prints. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO.—May: Recent drypoints, 
Cadwallader Washburn. KLEEMAN-THORMAN GAL- 
LERIES—May: Etchings & lithographs. KLEIN- 
BERGER GALLERIES—May: Exhibition of Old 
Masters. ROLAND KOSCHERAK—Indefinite: Art 
from China, Japan and Tibet. J. LEGER & sov— 
Indefinite: Fine paintings by Old Masters of British 








schools. JOHN LEVY GALLERIES—Indefinite: Old and 
modern paintings. MACBETH GALLERY—May- 
June: Group of paintings, reviewing the sea- 
son’s exhibitions. MILCH GALLERIES—May : Selected 
paintings by American artists; Childe Hassam. 
MONTROSS GALLERY—May 19-June 30: Paintings 
by American artists. MORTON GALLERY—Paintings, 
Erma Lange. MUSEUM OF MODERN ART—To June 
4: Exhibition of works by Eakins, Homer, Ryder. 
MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY—To May 17: 
Creative design, Henriette Reiss method, auspices of 
School Art League. MURAI GALLERIES—May: Euro- 
pean & American moderns. NATIONAL ARTS CLUB 
—To Oct. 1: Members’ exhibition of small paintings. 
J. B. NEUMANN—Indefinite: Living art and inter- 
national moderns. NEWHOUSE GALLERIES—May: 
Decorative portraits and landscapes. ARTHUR U. 
NEWTON—May: XVIIIth century English portraits ; 
sporting pictures. NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ART—May 15-19: Students’ annual 
exhibition. PARK AVE. GALLERIES—To June 10: 
Paintings, Carl Scmitt. To July 1: Pastels, Christo- 
pher Clarke. PEARSON GALLERY OF SCULPTURE— 
May: Exhibition of sculpture. RALPH M. PEARSON 
STUDIO—Indefinite: Modern hand-hooked rugs by 
American artists. PUBLIC LIBRARY (Prints Division) 
—lIndefinite: Views of American cities. Until fall: 
Portraits in lithography. REINHARDT GALLERIES 
—May: Old Masters and modern French masters. 


May 19-June 14: Recent drawings & sketches, 
Maurice Sterne. SALMAGUNDI CLUB—May 16- 
Oct. 15: Annual summer exhibition. SCHUL- 


THEIS GALLERIES—Indefinite: Prominent American 
and foreign artists. JACQUES SELIGMANN & CO.— 
Indefinite: Exhibition of ancient paintings, tapestries 
& furniture. E. & A. SILBERMAN—To Sept. 1: Old 
Masters and antiques. MARIE STERNER GALLERIES 


—To May 28: Water-colors, Leon Carrol. VAN 
DIEMEN GALLERIES—May: Paintings by Old 
Masters. HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES—May: 


English landscapes and decorative paintings. 
Rochester, N.Y. 

MEMORIAL ART GALLERY—May: 17th annual local 
exhibition. SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART—May: Pencil 
drawings, Ernest D. Roth (A.F.A.). 

Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
SKIDMORE COLLEGE—May 15-30: Annual exhibition, 
Dept. of Fine & Applied Art. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—May: Griffins exhibition. 
Utica, N.Y. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY—May: Etchings & drawings, Percy 
Smith (A.F.A.). ‘ 
Cincinnati, O. 

CINCINNATI MUSEUM—May: Ohio water-color exhi- 
bition; Art Directors Club exhibition of advertising. 


CLOSSON GALLERIES—June 2-7: paintings, A. O. 
Elzner. TRAXEL ART CO.—May 19-31: Exhibit 
of bronzes. 


Cleveland, O. 
CLEVELAND MUSEUM—To June 2: 12th annual exhibi- 
tion, Cleveland Artists & Craftsmen. 


Columbus, O. 

GALLERY OF FINE ARTS—May: 20th annual water- 
color & oil exhibition of Columbus Art League; 
Columbus High School arts & crafts. 

Dayton, O. 

DAYTON ART INSTITUTE—To May 31: Book trails 
exhibit. To May 25: 1st International exhibit 
of lithography & wood engraving. May 15-June 15: 
Sculpture, Georges Hilbert; exhibit from Print 
Corner. 

Toledo, O. 

MUSEUM OF ART—May: Annual exhibition of work 

by students of the Museum’s School of Design. 


Youngstown, O. 
BUTLER ART INSTITUTE—May: Loan exhibition of 
paintings from Youngstown collectors. 


Toronto, Ont. 
J. MERRITT MALLONEY GALLERY—May 15-June 15: 
Semi-annual, Canadian paintings. 


Portland, Ore. 
MUSEUM OF ART—May 15-31: 20th exhibition of 
School of Portland Art Ass’n. 


New Hope, Pa. 

PHILLIPS MILL—May 17-June 17: Exhibition by New 
Hope artists. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

ART ALLIANCE—To June 2: Etchings, Childe Hassam; 
water-colors of Italy, Vernon Howe Bailey. To June 
8: 6th biennial exhibition of sculpture-in-the-open- 
air; oils & lithographs, Glenn O. Coleman. To 
June 13: Water-colors, Emil J. Bistran. ART CLUB 
OF PHILA.—To May 28: Members’ exhib‘tion. 
PHILA. MUSEUM—To June 15: Foule collection 
of Gothic & Renaissance art. To Sept. 1: Braun 
collection of American paintings. To Oct. 1: 
Ludington Chinese collection. PHILA. SKETCH 
CLUB—To May 21: Work of the sketch class. 
PRINT CLUB—May: 7th annual exhibition of 
American Etchers. RENAISSANCE GALLERIES—In- 
definite: Masters of the English school and Early 
American portraits. UNIVERSITY MUSEUM—May: 
Persian miniatures. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE—To May 18: Paintings from 
Phillips Memorial Gallery. To June 1: Paintings 
given to public schools by ‘‘100 Friends of Pittsburgh 
Art.” 


Reading, Pa. 
PUBTIC MUSEUM—May: Grand Central 
exhibition (A.F.A.). 


Galleries 








Providence, R.I. 


RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN—May: Original 


drawings, Puvis de Chavannes, Delacroix, Ingres, 
Rowlandson, Forain, Redon, Speicher, Mestrovic, ete. 
TILDEN-THURBER CO.—To May 24: Water-colors, 


Frank W. Benson; etchings, George C. Wales, 
Samuel Chamberlain. May 26-June 14: Etchings, 
Philip Kappel. NATHANIEL M. VOSE—May: 


Exhibition of paintings. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY—May: The 
Hoosier Salon. May 15-31: Art Dept. of Central High 
School. 


Dallas, Tex. 

DALLAS PUBLIC ART GALLERY—May: Oils & litho- 
graphs, Birger Sandzen; new accessions and loans; 
permanent collection. HIGHLAND PARK GALLERIES 
—June 5-Aug. 1: Students of Mexican art. 


Fort Worth, Tex. 
MUSEUM OF ART—To Oct. 1: Permanent exhibition. 


Houston, Tex. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—May: Sth annual of work 
by Texas photographers; photographic prints, 
Edward Weston and son. HERZOG GALLERIES— 
May: Porcelain miniatures; specimen antique 
English chairs. LITTLE GALLERY—May: Paint- 
ings, Carle J. Blenner. 


San Antonio, Tex. 

MILAM GALLERIES—May: Exhibition of paintings. 
PABST GALLERY—May: Pencil sketches & water- 
colors, Harry Anthony De Young. May 15-30: Paint- 
ings, Lucien Abrams. WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM 
—May: Paintings, Texas Fine Arts Ass’n; wood 
carvings, Carl Halshammer. ATELIER ART GAL- 
LERY—To Nov. 1: Changing exhibitions of paintings, 
H. D. Pohl. 


Ogden, Utah. 


HOTEL BIGELOW GALLERY—May: 


American artists. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


McCONAHAY GALLERIES—Indefinite: Western paint- 
ings. 


Paintings by 


Seattle, Wash. 

ART INSTITUTE—May: 3rd annual Northwestern 
Architectural exhibit. SCHNEIDER ART GALLERIES— 
Indefinite: Foreign & American artists. UNIVERSITY 
OF WASHINGTON—To May 24: 2nd annual, North- 


west Print Makers. May 26-June 30: Annual of 
students’ work, Dept. of painting, sculpture @ 
design. 


Appleton, Wis. 

LAWRENCE COLLEGE—May: Water-colors & sculp- 
ture, Marian Peabody; wood-blocks, Gustave Bau- 
mann, 

Madison, Wis. 

ART ASSOCIATION—May: Mestrovic drawings. UNI- 
VERSITY OF WISCONSIN—May 15-31: Paintings, 
Allied Artists of America. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

ART INSTITUTE—May: 10th International water-color 
show; paintings, Will Stevens & Charles P. Diem. 
May 15-31: Animals in art, John G. Wilkins. BRES- 
LER GALLERIES—May: Old furniture & fabrics. 
JEFFERSON PAINTERS—May: Oils & water-colors, 
Robert Logan, Sylvester Jerry, Helen Sawyer, Alice 
N. Seacord. LAYTON ART GALLERY—May 9-16: 
Layton School of Art, evening classes’ work. May 
18-26: Children’s classes of Layton Art Gallery. To 
May Dry point etchings, Enrico Glicenstein. 
MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY—May-June: Fred- 
erick M. Grant, Marshall D. Smith & Wisconsin 
artists. 


Oshkosh, Wis. 
OSHKOSH PUBLIC MUSEUM—May: Work of Eastern 








world: noted painters and 
sculptors ; current art 
exhibitions. 


Special to readers of the 
Art DIGEsT. 


Allied Artists; Hungarian etchings, sculpture, 
miniatures & paintings. 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 





Art Needs Wooing 


Frederick K. Detwiller, artist and teacher, 
gave an address on “Art and Architecture 
in American Colleges” at Springfield Col- 
lege. He traced the history of the world 
from the standpoint of true creativeness, 
spoke of the divorce of art and religion in 
America, and gave a message to the college 
youth, on whom Mr. Detwiller believes the 
future cultural greatness of the country 
rests. Excerpts from his talk follow: 

“If we scan the history of mankind we 
may divide the races into two groups—con- 
structive and destructive. We measure their 
standing from the culture and enduring art 
they leave to posterity. Those races in which 
war, materialism and politics have been the 
main objective never are in the constructive 
column. As an example, Sparta may be 
cited as contradistinguished from the Athe- 
nian Republic. . 

“In art we in America had an unfortunate 
beginning, owing to the divorce of art and 
religion in the Protestant churches. If we 
dissect this cycle we will notice that it ran 
parallel with a classical education, or a pre- 
conceived idea of what antiquity ought to 
have been. Most all ministers of those days 
held A.B. degrees and were able to speak 
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The Boothbay Studios 
Summer School of Art 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, COAST OF MAINE 
LANDSCAPE - MARINE 
PORTRAIT PAINTING 

ETCHING - DESIGN 
BLOCK PRINTING 
NORMAL - INDUSTRIAL 
COMMERCIAL ART 
PSYCHOLOGY - ENGLISH 
POTTERY - CRAFTS 
COLOR - JEWELRY 
AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL 
SIX WEEKS 
JULY 7 TO AUGUST 15, 1930 
FOR CATALOGUE 
DESCRIBING FACULTY 
COURSES - CREDITS 


Address FRANK ALLEN Director 


220A WILLoUGHBY AVENUE 
Brooktyn, N.Y. 




















| PAINT SUNSHINE 
with 
EDWARD DUFNER, N.A. 
Classes 
FOR PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 
FOR BUSINESS MEN 
At the Boothbay Studios 
Summer School of Art 
JULY - AUGUST 1930 
For circular address 


FRANK ALLEN 
220A Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





both Latin and Greek. Their churches had 
Doric and Tuscan facades, pediments and 
the narthax of Greek temples. In this setting 
sculpture and color were left out. 

“Sculpture was considered idolatrous, 
color too gaudy and suggestive. This kind 
of denominational renaissance is never long 
lived or friendly to creative art, as its in- 
terest is not epochal of its own time but 
rather an attempt to resurrect a dead age. 
If you can visualize in a new land of two 
thousand years hence a cult, we will say, 
called Ancient Americans, their churches 
built of steel framework and the congrega- 
tion sitting around like blackbirds perched 
on girders, you would get some conception 
as to just how futile these periods look to 
the artist. Living art remains hidden is such 
a period. Appreciation dies—the color sense 





becomes atrophied. The people in the scene 
wear grays and blacks. 

“The offspring of this archaeological 
thinking are still with us, having penetrated 
into our secular world. ... 

“The great trouble was that the college 
student became imbued with the idea that 
art was only created for a short Golden Era 
near the Aegean Sea and then died, and we 
became the living dead, bemoaning our fate 


School ot Contemporary 


Arts and Crafts 
FINE ART — COMMERCIAL ART — CRAFTS 
SUMMER SESSION July 7-August 16 
Part and Full Time Courses for Teachers, 
Students and Professionals—Credits given, 
Write for Catalogue “‘10e  eenninl 
GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 
Lexington Avenue and 46 Street, New York, N. Y. 
Wickersham 9697 




















STUDENTS NOW 
TAKING THE 


100 





DRAWING AND PAINTING 
SELF-TAUGHT 


The textbook of the new vision-training method that enables anyone to learn to 
draw and paint by Home Study and Use of the Drawing and Painting-Glass. 
Book $3.00; Glass $2.75. This is not an aid to picture making but to vision so true 
that soon the Glass and all tests are discarded and amateur and artist see alike. 


HOME COURSE 


because it gives artists and art teachers 
power they did not gain by old methods. 


THE SUMMER ART SCHOOL 


turns failure into success and saves years in Art Schools for students. The Glass 
supersedes theory and makes even home study of portraiture, landscape, illustration 
better than personal instruction by other methods. 


CROSS ART SCHOOL, 2°83, Harbor. 


All the year address 














michel jacobs 


Poster, Fabric 


a 





France and Spain 
From July §th to September 4th 
Tours can be extended to November 4th, through Africa and Italy 
with small additional cost. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet A. D. 


metropolitan art school, 58 west 57th st., new york 


Michel Jacobs, director and author of the Art of Color, Study of color, Art of Composi- 
tion. A simple application of Dynamic Symmetry. Individual instruction, Life Portrait, 
esign, Costume Design and Interior Decoration. 


Summer Classes at N. Y. School starting June Ist. 


» 


$700." 


Send for Catalog D 
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CAPE COD SCHOOL OF ART | 
CHARLES W. 


Instructor 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
31st Season, June 30th to August 23 


HARRY N. CAMPBELL, Director 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
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that we had not lived in ancient Greece. | place to live in. Pathetic but true... . 


“We failed to recognize as a group the “Tf the college man of the future will only 
great art living in China, Japan and India | recognize that his true mission in the re- 
in those Puritan days. public is to take more of the place in the 


“The result of this left America a barren | state the aristocrat held; help to encourage 
field. We lost, as we still do, some of our | the spirit of art and foster native creation; 
best artists to Europe. Whistler, Vedder and | to improve our civic pride and arrest the 
many others could here be mentioned. We | growth of ugly cities; to be a leader in the 
are left with little of native painting, especi- | movement to stop the desecration of na- 
ally the Civil War period and the aftermath | tional beauty; to avoid such blunders as 


The Traphagen School of Fashion 
Intensive Six-Week Summer Course 
Special Classes planned for Teachers 

All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and illus- 
tration are taught in shortest time com- 


patible with thoroughness. 





Day and 


Evening Courses. Sunday Nude Drawing 
and Painting Class. Incorporated under 
Regents. Certificates given on comple- 


tion of course. Send for Catalog D. 


1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.) 


New York 








in architecture known as Queen Anne, | Stone Mountain, Georgia; Rushmore Moun- 
Brownstone and the Reign of Terror. tain in the Black Hills of North Dakota, 

“Neither did the Catholic Church which | where, in my personal opinion, Ex-President 
has so magnificent a history in art accomplish | Coolidge and Congress failed. He should be 
anything monumental here in America but | so fortified that he can venture an opinion 
carried on with inferior copies of their | on taste without having to rely on the com- 
masterpieces in Europe made by Raphael, | mercial decision of a merchant. Finally, if 
Da Vinci and Michelangelo in Florence and | you will, establish a caste that rules with 


PRATT INSTITUTE 





Interior Decoration, 


faves C. Bouprravu. Director 


School of Fine and Applied Arts 
Brooklyn, New York 

Pictorial Illustration, Advertis- 

ing Design, Fashion Illustration, 


Industrial 


Design, Teacher Training, Archi- 
tectural Construction, Architec- 
tural Design. 35 Studios. 70 
Instructors. 43rd Year. 





Rome, Murillo in Spain. ... brains. . 





“In the colonial days, our best epoch in art, “Now man does not realize that these 
we expressed in a fine style of Georgian | everyday poisons are killing his sense of 
architecture flavored with native originality. | proportion and aesthetic refinement. The re- 
A great simplicity was developed in the | mark of an eminent critic seems to be true 


original states. ... when he said, ‘Everything America touches 
“Most colleges grow without a plan, just | it spoils.’ 
like an estate where I had been a guest of “We live in a fortunate time—most for- 


Commercial Illustration Studios 


Individual instruction in all branches of Commer- 
cial Art, under the direction of Charles Hart 
Baumann. Modern and practical method. Day and 


evening classes. 


Stupio 4-Top THE Fiatiron BuiLpinc 
23RD AND Broapway, New York City 





a business man with plenty of money. He | tunate! If we only knew our cue,—that is, 
built himself a mansion, sunken gardens, | for the college faculties to recognize art as 
clock-tower, etc. His hobby was fine bull- | a serious major subject, or the re-marriage 
dogs, and down by a stretch of water he | of art and religion. 

built a cottage for a special prize dog with “Many of the more adventurous and ad- 
quarters for the help, trainers, etc. The story | vanced colleges have been doing much that 
finally ends up that the dog dies and the | is commendable in trying to teach living art 
man finds the dog-house after all the best | to the students, and such colleges as Welles- 





THE SCHOOL OF 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


A fimited number of free scholarships for 


serious students 


Send for copy of “‘Art as a Profession” 

















THE EASTPORT SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


EASTPORT, MAINE 


GEORGE PEARSE ENNIS 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE 


1825-1930 Baltimore, Md. 
Summer School, June 30 to August 8, 1930 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
tation, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request 





INSTRUCTOR 





TERM: JULY 1st to AUGUST gtx 


CLASSES IN DRAWING, WATER-COLOR AND OIL PAINTING OUT OF DOORS 
ALSO PAINTING FROM THE MODEL IN CLASS STUDIO 


For Catalog and information 


ADDRESS GLADYS ATWOOD ENNIS — SECRETARY 
67 WEST 87Ta STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





ABBOHT SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
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—=——=AOMMERCIAL ART 


PLANNED 
CHEDULES 


624 BH STREET AW. WASHINETON.DC 

















THE BROWNE ART CLASS 


PROVINCETOWN 
MASS. 





THE DALLAS ART INSTITUTE 


121544 Main Street Dallas, Texas 


Courses in 
Drawing, Painting, Design, Illustration 


and Com- 


mercial Art. Interior Decoration. 


Day and Evening Classes 


OLIN HERMAN TRAVIS, Director 








INSTRUCTOR Season of 1930 


GrorGE E_mer Browne, N.A. 


FIGURE AND LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
Write for Circular A 


Box 453, © PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 








NATIONAL ACADEMY OF ART 


Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Commercial Art, 
Interior Decoration. Professional Development 
under successful artists saves time. Studios are 


sky and north lighted. Modern equipment. Euro- 
pean tours. Extension Courses. Spring, Summer 


and Winter Terms. New Catalog: 


address 


r. Secretary, 230 East Ohio St., Chicago 








i The Nelson *\ 
OUTDOOR PAINTING CLASS 


at Kent, Conn. 


In the beautiful Litchfield Hills During July and August 
Under Personal Instruction of 


GerorGe Laurence NELSON, A.N. A. 
15 West 67th St. New York 


Write for descriptive circular 























WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


SCHOOL 


24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and Paint- 
ing. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. Pottery. 


Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request 


H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 








OF FINE ARTS 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, 


SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM 


DESIGN, 


INTERIOR DECORATION, JEWELRY AND 


METAL WORK 
Information on reques 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 


44th and WARWICK BLVD. 


Courses in 
DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, 
POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, DESIGN, 


COSTUME DESIGN, INTERIOR DEC- 
ORATION, LETTERING, LAYOUT CAR- 
TOONING AND CRAFTS 
Write for free illustrated catalog. 
Students May Enter at Any Time 


Night Classes 











GUY WIGGINS 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


LYME, CONN. 





June 15 to September 15 





Address: 
226 W. 59th St., N. Y. City 























NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE - DRAWING - PAINTING 
SPECIAL CLASSES IN MEDALLIC ART 
(High and Low Relief) 
Constructive Anatomy 
DAY, EVENING AND SUMMER CLASSES 
Individual Instruction Daily 


1947 BROADWAY New York City 
(at 66th Street) Write for Circular 














Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee $15.00 
Day and Evening Classes in Drawing, Painting, 





Sculpture, Composition and Anatomy. Instructors: 
Richard S. Meryman, Principal; S$. Burtis Baker, 
Vice-Principal; Mathilde M, Leisenring, Eugen 


Weisz, Carl C. Mose, Georgé M. Jenkins, M.D. 
For information and Prospectus, address 
MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 
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ley, Skidmore, Smith and Lafayette have 
given one-man exhibitions to American 
painters and, to my knowledge, Beloit and 
Antioch have given group shows of native 
travelling exhibitions. 
a student organization which is conducting 
a gallery where contemporary art is being 
studied, and these exhibitions are renewed 
from time to time. New York University is 
the first to build a Museum of Living Art. 
“The College must advance with the New 
Age. We are at the dawn of the New Clas- 
sical Era. 

“In New York the Master Institute, of 
Russian origin, teaches that art will be the 
medium that will unify the Races of All 
Mankind. France, fearing she will lose her 
prestige- 


there any answer for the American school? 
No. 

“Just when Europe is ready to fall on her 
knees to a new American creation we dis- 


masters, build XIIIth century cathedrals, 
erect movie houses like German palaces but 
without dukes. 


great centers of learning show any friendly 


and see there on the walls the cheap repro- 
ductions which have been turned out by the 
millions ! 


great athletes and dramas of their life, or 
poetry of their struggles. Their history will 
be written in water. A race that never lived. 


ing. 


the fall of 1925, when the art courses were 
installed, there was an enrollment of 60, 
oy 


At Harvard there is 


in art, announces a sixty story 
ilding in New York devoted to French 
Iture, to further teach the Americans. Is 


point in art. We continue to buy old 


“Neither do the undergraduates of the 


irit to refinement. Go into any dormitory 


“Do they comprehend that art is like a 
irror and reflects their indifference, and 
ill leave to posterity no marbles of their 


rt, the elusive goddess, needs a little woo- 





Growing 


The University of South Carolina reports 
marked growth in its art department. In 


hile the present session totals 170. 








ART SCHOOL 

of the Detroit Society 

of Arts and Crafts 
Accredited school; three and 
four year courses. Drawing, 
Painting, Modeling, Design, 
Illustration, Interior Decora- 
tion, Costume Design. Catalog 
on request. 
E 4. Gurry, Dir., 50 Watson St., Detroit, Mich. 











California School of Fine Arts 
Chestnut and Jones Sts., San Francisco 
Affiliated with the University of California 

Summer Session, June 23 to August 1. Professional 

and teachers’ courses of study in the 
fine and applied. arts. 
Write for special catalogue 
Lee F. Randolph, Director 








“iene DESIGN WORKSHOP 

of New School for Social Research 
at Rockport,- near Gloucester, Mass., for 2 
months, starting July 7th. The theory and 
practice of modern creative pictorial design. 
Separate class for amateurs. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


10 East 53rd St., New York City 











WILMINGTON 
ACADEMY OF ART 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Henryette L. Stadelman Douglas Duer 
Ida Evelyn Macfarlane Gayle P. Hoskins 
M. A. Renzetti Frank E. Schoonover 
Stanley M. Arthurs N. C. Wyeth 


Catalogue on request 
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GRAND 


CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Established by successful modern artists to develop 


individual talent. Courses in Painting, Drawing, 
Etching, Sculpture, Commercial and Applied Arts 
and Interior Decoration. Credits given for drawing 
teachers. Summer Sessions. Special Teachers’ 
Courses. 

Catalogue on Request 


7021 Grand Central Terminal 
New York City 
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second year 
Drawing & Painting 
Class of 


albert sterner 


a 
Lenox, Mass. 


from July 15th to September 15th. Limited 
to twenty students. For further particulars 
write now No. 1 Lexington Ave., New York 














Oe 
SUMMER SCHOOL: poe 30 to Aug. 8 


HIS state-accredited art college will offer 
30 art and craft courses in its 24th annual 
Summer Session. Summer work applicable to- 
ward graduation with the Bachelor’s degree 
in Fine Arts, Applied Arts, or Art Education. 
Write for summer catalogue D-3 
F. H. MEYER, Director 
Broadway at College Ave., Oakland, Calif. 








ROBERT FULTON LOGAN 


SUMMER Art CLAsSs 
July, August, 1930. 

Belgium, Burgundy, La Vendee, France. 
Landscape and Figure Painting, Etching, 
Wood-block Printing, Design, Color. 
Write for Prospectus 
MRS. HENRY S. PITTS 





1031 Canton Ave., Mattapan P. O. 
Milton, Massachusetts. 














OPENED 
New low-priced Section in the 


ARCHIPENKO ART SCHOOL 


16 West 61st St., New York 
SCULPTURE PAINTING 
DRAWING CERAMIC 


from 1 to 4:30 P.M. 








Scott Carbee 
School of ART 
SUMMER TERM 
ie Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 


July § to August 11 

Still Life, Drawing and Painting from 

ones a Landscape and Portrait. 
Scort C. Carsee, /nstructor 











Write for Catalog B. 126 Mass. Ave., Bostor 








OTIS ART INSTITUTE 
A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED 
BY THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPART- 


MENT OF THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the year. 
Date of entrance and period of study optional. A 
genuine Art Spirit pervades this art school. Illus- 
trated catalog upon request. 








NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City 38th year 


Textile Designing, Fashion Drawing, Poster and 
Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, Advanced 


Design. Costume Sketch and Life Class, Historie 
Ornament, Teachers’ Course. 
Positions and orders filled 3 








COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PAINTING, INTERIOR DEcoRA- 
TION, DESIGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION AND 
COMMERCIAL ART, Pus. SCHOOL Art. Leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 

SUMMER SESSION JULY 2 TO AUGUST 9 
HaROLD L. BUTLER, Dean Syracuse, N.Y. 








LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Painting, Sculpture, Teacher Train- 

ing, Advertising Art, Illustration, 

Interior and Industrial Design. Fall 

Term, September 22, 1930. 

For illustrated catalog address 

Seeeteere Partridge, Director 
t. A. D., 438 Jefferson Street 
Sdilwoutes, Wisconsin 











School of the Dayton Art Institute 
Tenth Year 

Full-time four-year courses in Painting, Sculp- 

ture, Design, Commercial and the Graphic Arts. 

Night Classes in above courses and Metal Arts. 
Special College Credit Courses in 
affiliation with Wittenberg College 
SIEGFRIED R. WENG, Director 

Circular of information on request to the 

Dayton Art Institute, Dayton, 








Eight weeks of summer art study in 
SAN DI L. 


Opening date for summer session, June 23 
San Disco AcapeMy oF Frne Arts 
Balboa Park, San Diego, Cal. 
Pauurne Hamitt De Vor, Director 
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The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 


THE OLDEST FINE ARTS SCHOOL 
IN AMERICA 


DRAWING, PAINTING 
ILLUSTRATION, SCULPTURE 
City School 


Broad and Cherry Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


Country School (Open all the year) 
CHESTER SPRINGS, PENNSYLVANIA 


Illustrated Booklets 























oR N. Y. School of | 
PARSONS Fine & Applied Art 


SUMMER SESSION BEGINS JULY 7th 


25 courses for Professionals, Laymen and Teach- 
ers, including House Planning & Decoration ; 
Clothes Design; Graphic Advertising & Illustra- 
tion; Stage Design & Window Display; Art for 
Salesmen and Stylists. Also Painting, Life Draw- 
re Museum Research, etc. CREDITS GIVEN 


Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, N. Y. 








ART INSTITUTE OF SEATTLE 
Accredited Art 
Summer Course 


Painting—Sculpture—Creative Design and color. 
For teachers—students—craftsmen—decorators. For 
information write Registrar, 


Art Institute of Seattle, Washington 
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Learn Commercial Art 


at home 
costume designing 
interior decoration 


L’ Atelier d’Art 
110 W. 40 St. New York City 


lettering 
retouching 




















Develop Your 
Artistic Talents 


All the regular Art Courses. Also Interior Decoration, 
Weaving, Book Binding, Pottery, Metal Working. For 
catalog, address E. H. Wuerpel, Director, Room 24 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY-ST.LOUIS 





vieve Nolan; 
zell; 


metal, 
Johns. 

The jury: C. Valentine Kirby, director 
of art education of Pennsylvania; 








HOME STUDY COURSES IN ART 
(Affiliated with St. John’s College Extension) 
For Beginners, Advanced Students 
and Teachers 
Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Advertising 
Art, Interior Decoration and Methods for 
Teachers. 
Studio Class in Painting (College Credits) 
Address: LOUIS GEHRING, Dir. 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York 








BROADMOOR ART ACADEMY 


32 W. Dale St. Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Summer Term—June 9th until September 
ACULTY 


F 
Ernest Lawson, N.A. Randall Davey, 
Landscape Life 
Lloyd Moylan W. P. McCrossin, M.D. 
Winter Classes Anatomy as Applied to Art 
IRA D. WATERMAN, B.A., Director 
Write for Catalogue 








THE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Courses in Painting, Modelling, De- 
sign, Interior Decoration, Illustra- 
tion, Jewelry, Pottery. Special classes 
for men in painting under Charles 
Hopkinson. Catalog. 
Katnertne D. Cup, Director 
234 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 














More art students and artists read THE 
Art Dicest than subscribe to all the other 





American art publications combined. 


“Scholastic” Awards 


“Design,” by Genevieve Nolan. 


Six years ago The Scholastic, national 


high school magazine, started its ser’es of 
annual 
At first hardly more than a local compe- 
tition, the “Scholastic Awards” have now 
become truly national in character, drawing 
entries this year from every state as wel 
as Porto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Hawaii 
and the Philippines. As part of the awards, 
the art work of over 500 students, chosen 
from 8,000 entries, is being shown at Car- 
negie Institute. Later it will be sent on tour. 

First prize winners in art: George Bellows 
memorial award, Jacob Krakowsky; pic- 
torial arts, Rudolf Bundis; design, Gene- 
Helen Broniman; 
Carnegie Museum award, Francis F. Hot- 
sculpture, 
Alfred Frye; jewelry, Eastman Davidson; 
Verona 


awards in art and _ literature. 


pottery, 


prints, Don Brackett; 


Marion Kenney; textile, 


Andrey Avinoff, director of 


Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts. 





Northwest and West 


The Minneapolis Society of Fine Arts, 
with the thought of encouraging talented 
students, is again offering full year tuition 
scholarships in the Minneapolis School of 
Art, as prizes in a competition open to all 
applicants over 16 from the Northwest and 
West who are not past or present students 
at the school. Work must be received at the 


school not later than July 15. 

















SANTA BARBARA 
School of the Arts 


ALBERT HERTER, A.N.A. 
President 


FRANK MORLEY FLETCHER 
Director 


GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ARTS 
DECORATIVE DESIGN—CRAFTS 
SCULPTURE—BRONZE CASTING 

WOOD BLOCK PRINTING—ETCHING 
ARCHITECTURE 


Session: 30 weeks, October-May 
SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 


Illustrated Catalog 


914 Santa Barbara Street 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 

















Dr. 
Carnegie 
Museum; Will S. Taylor, director of the 
art department, Brown University; Royal 
B. Farnum, director of art education of 
Massachusetts; Karl S. Bolander, director, 











Woodstock School of Design 


Summer Classes, June to September 
Practical instruction in Design for Textiles, 
Poster and Commercial Art 
Folder on request 
WILLIAM H. ARLT, Director 
320 Broadway, New York City, or 
Woodstock, N.Y. 
















ag % SUMMER SESSION 
wt BEGINS JUNE 30™ 
€NVERY SUBJECT EVERY DAY 


INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMS 
TO FIT INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


CHICAGO ACADEMY 
OF FINE ARTS 


WERNTZ Dt 


CARL WE DIRECTOR 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 

















741 SO. GRANDVIEW = LOS ANGELES ew 
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Booklet—44 St. Botolph St., Boston, Mass. 


VESPER GEORGES 


SCHOOL OF FINE & APPLIED ART 
BOSTON SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 7 to August 16 
300 Students—4-Story Building 
Foreign Scholarships 





——er—~—rnY 





DOUGLAS DONALDSON 











All CREATIVE - 


EE CALIFORNIA 


DESIGN - | 
- COLOR. 


|| 3960 MELROSE HILL ¢ HOLLYWOOD 
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INWOOD POTTERY STUDIOS 
207th St., West of Seaman Ave., N. Y. C. 
ORDERS taken for all kinds of pottery work. 

CLASSES in Pottery and Modeling. 

SPECIAL JUNE CLASS DAILY, Pottery and 
other crafts adapted for Camp Work. 

SUMMER CLASSES—Resident Pupils. 

FIRING for Sculptors and Schools. 

Tel. Lorraine 0331 H. & A. VOORHEES 








WEBSTER 


ART SCHOOL 
PROVINCETOWN MASS. 


FIGURE LANDSCAPE COMPOSITION 
BOOKLET ON COLOR FIFTY CENTS 











’ A 
LEONARDO DA VINCI 
ART SCHOOL 


288 E. 1oth Street New York City 


: SUMMER ART COURSES 
Drawing and Painting from Life and Still Life 
Modeling, Fashion Sketching, Plan Reading 
Open Daily, 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., and 8 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
Classes held throughout the year 














THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
Schools of Fine and Industrial Art 
Faculty ofseventy-five. Coursesinall branches. 
Operated on a non-profit basis, low tuition. 
Fifty-second year. Free illustrated catalog. 


Address Associate Dean, Box-A.A. 
Michigan Avenue at Adams Street . . . Chicago 
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SUMMER | 
Landscape Class 





On Lake Champlain 
Camp Kiniya for Girls 


‘Instructor. MOLLY HAND 


Address: 








246 E. Sixth Ave., Roselle, N. J. 















The BERKSHIRE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF ART 








7% S Monte in the Berkshire Hills 

usetts offers unusual 

eprint fo the art bleacher and the 

foymond Beek Sem Sixheents season. 

of the school 

foymond an Mei catalog address x77 
Villiam Lonqyear at Pratt Institute 
4//t ‘Brooklyn. zg 
















SCHOOL OF WOOD CARVING 


or 


ADAM DABROWSKI STUDIO 
241 Fulton St., at Clark St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 














AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 


Practical instruction in 
i all branches of Commer- 
cial and Fine Arts. Day 
and spare time courses. 
Individual instruction. 





Summer Session begins 
June 30. 
Directors, or H. Young, H. L. Timmins 
Dept. 40, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 











729 BOYL/TON JE. BOSTON. MAL 
CATALOG ON AC OQVEsT: 
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and Methods for 
Teachers 


Register Now Send for Catalog D 
376 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 




















Tribute to Halpert 


Florence Davies in the Detroit News pays 
tribute to Samuel Halpert, American artist 
who died a short time ago. For three years 
before his death Mr. Halpert was instructor 
in painting at the art school of the Detroit 
Society of Arts and Crafts. “In this posi- 
tion,” wrote Miss Davies,.“his opportunity 
to stimulate the vision and awaken the 
minds of countless young people who came 
under his guidance was continuous. The 
irreparable loss of his going lies in the fact 
that he discharged the obligations of this 
opportunity in a peculiarly large and vital 
way. For he taught his students, as John 
Sloan put it in his recent lecture, to see with 
the eyes of their minds rather than with 
their physical eyes alone.” 

Miss Davies then quoted Edmund A. 
Gurry, director of the school: “Mr. Halpert 
was not only a fine teacher but a man who 
could do the thing himself. He was by no 
means a man who taught because he 
couldn’t do, since he had won _ national 
recognition as a fine painter. On the other 
hand, many artists who are brilliant per- 
formers are inarticulate and lack the gift 
of imparting what they know to others. Mr. 
Halpert had both gifts, together with a 
broad knowledge of the sequence of the 
modern movement and a personal acquaint- 
ance with many of the great artists of our 
day and of the last 30 years. All of which 
contributed to the sum of what he gave to 
his students.” 





Art Tour to Orient 


J. Arthur MacLean, curator of Oriental 
art at the Toledo Museum, will direct an 
art appreciation tour this summer to Japan, 
Korea, China and Hawaii, sponsored by the 
American Mail Lines, Dollar Steamship 
Lines and the American Express Company. 
Lectures will be given on board ship by Mr. 
MacLean. The tour starts June 28 from 








Seattle and ends 
Francisco. 


September 3 at San 





Imagination and Fancy 
“True imagination is vastly different from 
fancy. It is far from being merely the 
playful outcome of mental activity.”—Cata- 
logue, San Diego Academy of Fine Arts. 








RGR LGM 
REMBRANDT 
COLORS 


MADE IN HOLLAND 


Pure 
Brilliant 


Permanent 


TALENS & SON 


APELDOORN -HOLLAND 
U-S-DISTRIBUTING OFFICE -IRVINGTON NJ- 
Agents for Canada ARTISTS’ SUPPLY CO-LTD> 11YorkSt.Toronto-Onterio 


Se 








 LUCIEN-LEFEBVRE. 
FOINET 


HAND GROUND SUPERFINE 
OIL COLORS 
Made in France 
ARTCO BELGIAN CANVAS 
In widths from 30’ to 13 ft. 
at Lowest Prices in U.S.A. 


Samples and price lists on request to 


ART IMPORTING CO. 


733 Public Ledger Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Serre reer ewe 
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Philadelphia School of Design 
For Women 


Oldest School of Industrial Art 
in America 
Founded 1844 
Professional standards maintained 
in all subjects 
Specialized instruction by experts in 
Industrial and Decorative Design, Il- 
lustration and Advertising Art, In- 
terior Decoration, Fashion Design and 
Illustration, All branches of the Fine 
Arts. Highly developed course for 
teachers of art in the Public Schools. 
Early Registration important. 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes. 
European Fellowships in Design 
and Fine Arts. 
New Dormitories now available for 
out of town students. 


Broad and Master Streets 
Send for Catalogue. 
































LOUIS F. BERNEKER 
CLASS IN OUTDOOR PAINTING 
June 30 to Aug. 23 


at 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
Circular sent upon request 
Write: Secy. Maude Fox, 53 East soth St., N.Y.C. 











Color-Work 
Light 


Approved 
and used 
by many 
prominent 
Artists. 
Other lamps shown 
in Free Booklet 
Macbeth Daylighting Co., Inc. 
231 West 17th St., New York 




















SUMMER 
WEATHER 


will soon be with us and it is 
the time you should become 
acquainted with the convenience 
beauty of our 
MARTINI TEMPERA 
as a sketching medium. 
Write for price list 
The MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 
LABORA T ORAS S 
97-99 Harris Ave., L. I. City, N. ¥. ff 
re. Tht 
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S§elican 
Kilido 
Artists’ 


Water 
Colors 






in tubes 
and pans 


Illustrated Leaflet ‘‘A-D”’ 
sent on request 
PELICAN WORKS- 


GUNTHER WAGNER 
INC. 


INDEPENDENT DEPARTMENT 





THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 





CHAIRMAN: 
F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
27 West 67th St., New York City 


SECRETARY AND EDITOR: 
WILForb S. Conrow 
154 West 57th St., New York City 


TREASURER : 
Gorpon H. Grant 
137 East 66th St., New York City 





OBJECT: To promote the interests of contemporary American artists 








34 E. 23rd Street, New York 








BLOCKX COLORS 


OIL, WATER AND 
POWDER COLORS 


“The finest in the World— 
Standard of the Colormen” 


d'0 t Art ist. .° 
Belgian Canvas 
Fils. Terwagng 
(Belgique) 








Thirty different weaves 
and surfaces. LINEN and 
COTTON from 17 in. to 20 
feet and 4 in. wide. 


Special List of 
Absorbent Canvases 


Write for Price List 
and Sample Book 














Manufacturers and Importers 
ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


129-131 WEST gist ST., NEW YORK 











‘ 
SUPERFINE OiL COLOUR 





Look for this label and be sure of 


Bourgeois Superfine Oil Colors. 
Whistler Canvas 


Ask your dealer first, then write— 
DANIELS ARTIST MATERIALS 


228 Cherry Street New York City 
Orchard 4402 














ETCHING PRESSES 


Announcing our display of the finest 
steel Etching Presses. Indorsed by 
leading Etchers and Art Schools. 
10, 12, 14, 16 and 20 in. rollers 
(with and without gears) 


New illustrated leaflets on 
Etching Presses, Tools, and Materials 


Schneider & Co., Inc. 
Artists’ Materials 
123 W. 68th St. New York City 
Trafalgar 8553 


























The advertising columns of THE Art 
Dicest have become a directory of manu- 
facturers and dealers in artists’ supplies. 





For membership, send check to Treasurer. 
PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS, in every field of the visual arts— 


AND ASSOCIATE PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS, art teachers, supervisors, writers, lecturers, and 
those in art work in museums and educational institutions. 


Lay Mremsers, all sympathetic to the development of art in America. 


A nation-wide art organization of American citizens. Membership in 47 states. 


DUES, $2.00 a year, 
including subscrip- 
tion to THE ART 
DIGEST. 

DUES, $5.02 a year, 
including THE ArT 
DicEst. 





THE COPYRIGHT BILL 


Every member’s attention is urgently 
called to the special article on page 6 direct- 
ing action on the Vestal design copyright 
bill. This is official League business. Read 


it and, without fail, act TODAY! 
* * x 


THE RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


will comprise, when complete, twenty-five 
collectors of art in different parts of the 
country. Its nucleus has already met twice 
with the Executive Committee. Being apart 
from artists, professionally, but sympathetic 
to us and our work, and having friendly 
business relations with many dealers, we 
look to the members of this Committee to 
render important service to the fast devel- 
oping arts of America by bringing the point 
of view of princely collectors to bear on 
many problems. The Relations Committee 
will be the League’s logical liason officers 
between artists and dealers, artists and 
clients and between artists and fellow artists 


—our official referees. 
* * * 


REGIONAL CHAPTERS PROGRESS 


The response to the League’s invitations to 
form Regional Chapters has been gratifying, 
and indicates that fifty new Chapters will be 
started in the near future. Artists through- 
out the country, and the art-loving public 
are realizing that the League is vitally alive 
and is making strides in growth and repute. 
No other organization is so ideally adapted 
to bind together all artists and all art lovers 
in America for united and unselfish efforts 


on behalf of all the visual arts in America. 
* 


MEMBERSHIP 


All workers in the visual arts, all friends 
of art in America, should be members of the 
League. 

All that is necessary for immediate enrol- 
ment is to send name, address and check for 
annual dues (for correct amount see heading 
at the top of this page) to Gorpon H. Grant, 
Treasurer, 137 E. 66th St., New York, N.Y. 

* * * 


THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 
A SHINING EXAMPLE 


“Cleveland has faith in her artists.’— 
Bulletin, May 1930, p. 87. 

Throughout May this Museum is devot- 
ing its best galleries to its annual Exhibition 
of Work by Cleveland Artists and Crafts- 
men. All appears to be there except the work 
of local architects and landscape architects. 
For twelve years the Cleveland Museum 
has been carrying on the work that this 
League hopes all museums will undertake 
eventually as part of their service to Art 
in America. Service should begin at home. 
Far from being an exhibition only, The 
Cleveland Museum has urged the acquisi- 
tion by the people of Cleveland of works of 








art shown, because the product that does not 


find a buyer fails. Through the Museum’s 
direct efforts during the last six years, about 
$100,000 has found its way to the bank 
accounts of the artists and craftsmen of 
Cleveland, and their works to the homes, 
offices, clubs and public buildings of that 
city. Great progress, stimulated by this sup- 
port, is evident, especially in the strong 
group of water-color paintings shown, and 
in the fine pottery. 

This inspiring example should give food 
for thought to the directors and trustees 
of our museums throughout the country, 
too many of whom look far afield, habitually, 
for exhibits. 

The League is of the opinion that art 
museums should foster the growth of the 
artistic talent at their very doors. Many of 
our members may have opportunities to win 
the directors and trustees of other American 
museums of art to a decision to follow the 


good example of Cleveland. 
ae ee 


EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 

In addition to projects already announced, 
arrangements are being made for prepara- 
tion by men highly competent in their 
respective lines, of lectures on such different 
branches of art as Stained Glass, Mural 
Decorations, Miniature Painting, Archi- 
tecture, etc. 

The League is also planning a Depart- 
ment of Supplementary Information for 
artists and craftsmen along practical tech- 
nical lines—materials, equipment and pro- 


cesses. 
* * * 


ADJUSTMENT OF DUES 
FOR ALL OLD SUBSCRIBERS TO 
THE ART DIGEST 
(A new arrangement) 

There has been some misunderstanding 
about dues in the League which we desire 
to correct. The annual dues for old and new 
members are $2.00 for professional and 
associate professional members. This in- 
cludes a one year’s subscription to THE ArT 
Dicest. For lay members the annual dues 
are $5.00, which includes the subscription 
to THE Art Dicest. Under a new arrange- 
ment, if you are already a subscriber to 
THE Art Dicest, then you remit only $1.00 
in case of professional or associate profes- 
sional membership, or $3.00 in case of lay 
membership. Members of the League who 
have already paid the double subscription, 
will be credited with $1.00 or $2.00 as the 
case may be on next year’s dues to the 
League. 

In addition, all members of the A. A. P. L. 
who have been subscribers to THE ART 
Dicest before joining the League are re- 
quested to notify Mr. Conrow, the Secre- 
tary, of the duration of their subscription 
in order to enable him to give due credit. 
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Brooklyn 


“Maine Coast Tenters,’ George Pearse Ennis. 


The Brooklyn Museum never pauses in 
its encouragement of water-color painting. 
It keeps on adding the works of contempo- 
rary Americans to its already notable 
collection. Every two years it holds a big 
water-color exhibition,. from which. it buys 
extensively. Since last October it has 
acquired fourteen examples. Three of them 
came as gifts—‘Marble Crags,” a Car- 
rarra, Italy, subject by J. Olaf Olson; 
“Flowers” by Carl Sprinchorn, and “Vesu- 
vius” by John Kellogg Woodruff. 

There were acquired by purchase a group 
of four flower interpretations by Leon Car- 
roll, “London Bridge,” by Kowhoo Ishii, 
“Deer and Cactus” by Kai Sotzsche, “Tele- 
graph Hill Flappers” and “The British 
Ship Bendoran” by Otis Oldfield, “Maine 


Continues to Expand Its Great Water 


Coast Tenters” by George Pearse Ennis and 
two subjects entitled “North African 
Woman” by Susan Frazier. 

The Brooklyn Museum in its catalogues 
has. made several pleas for the better 
recognition of water-color. “It would seem,” 
one of these forewords says, “that a medium 
capable of such beautiful and subtle results 
while at once able to respond perfectly to 
effects of great depth and power, needs no 
defense, but the opinion prevails with many 
possessors or lovers of paintings that an 
oil painting by the nature of its more sub- 
stantial material is*superior from any point 
of view to a water-color drawing. ter 
These exhibitions are founded on a belief 
that a water-color painting is a complete 
work of art as lasting as a painting in oil 


Color Collection 


“Marble Crags,” by J. Olaf Olson. 


and just as convincing, and that this af 
must be accorded a first rank place. 
A true transparent water-color painting i 
apt to convey in a singularly lucid manne 
the inspired impulse of the painter, and if 
consequence one feels closer to his though 
than in the often labored and elaborated 
canvases of the painter in oils. : 
“Water-color is especially adapted to th 
American artist. There is something in th 
joyous freedom of handling and brilliang 
of effect possible in this medium that cor 
responds to the nature conditions by whid 
the artist is typically surrounded, the sparkk 
of the somewhat thin atmosphere, the pré 
ponderance of sunlight, the vivid coloratio 
and high visibility.” 





A Mystery 


There is a mystery to be solved. Why did 
the M. H. de Young Memorial Museum, 
in San Francisco, lead all other American 
museums in attendance in the figures given 
out by the American Association of Muse- 
ums—approximately 2,188,918 visitors in 
1928 against 1,005,122 for the Art Institute 
of Chicago. The latter in its news letter 
plaintively remarks: “Strangely enough, a 
Pacific Coast city, San Francisco, with a 
population one-fifth that of Chicago and 
one-eighth that of New York, led all the 
rest. The attendance was attributed 
to the publicity given it by the de Young 
newspaper, the San Francisco Chronicle.” 

Let Chicago take heart. It wasn’t the 
publicity of the Chronicle and it was not the 
merit of the art shown in the de Young 
Museum, nor the greater interest in art of 
Californians, that brought about _ this 
remarkable result. Here is the explanation: 

The de Young Museum is located in the 
middle of Golden Gate Park, which is not 
only San Francisco’s most popular play- 
ground but is famed throughout the world, 
and which, consequently, is haunted by every 
tourist. The museum is conspicuous, and 
everybody who visits the park files through 
its open doors. It contains relics of the early 
days of California which play on the chord 
of romance—old stage coaches, etc.—and 
many persons go back again and again to see 
them. These relics of the past, wisely pro- 
vided by the late Mr. de Young, constitute a 





most splendid monument to his memory. 
But— 

When it comes to art, the M. H. de Young 
Memorial Museum is perhaps the worst 
that exists in the world today. If a dozen of 
its pictures were taken away, the rest could 
be trundled out into the park and burned, 
much to the profit of art and the reputation 
of San Francisco. Little, cheating, Eastern 
dealers laughingly call such pictures “buck- 
eyes” as they sell them to persons who don’t 
know. They are the kind that are knocked 
down at unheralded auctions for $2, $5 and 
$10, while the auctioneer scoldingly calls 
attention to the fact that the frames cost 
more than the price he is bid. 

The de Young Museum is immense in 
size. It has 65 galleries, the most of them 
filled with meritorious collections that will 
forever keep alive the name of the former 
owner of the Chronicle. But the assemblage 
of paintings is disgraceful. The trustees and 
the de Young heirs, who run the Chronicle, 
should wipe out this blot on the philan- 
thropist’s memory. 





Miss Wills Sells Em All 


Almost every New York critic had some- 
thing more or less facetious to say of Helen 
Wills’ recent exhibition of drawings of 
famous tennis players at the Grand Central 
Galleries. But it appears the champion had 
the last laugh, for when the show was over 
it was found that every picture had been 
sold. According to the galleries the sales 
were not made to tennis fans but mainly to 
art collectors. 





Swedish Art 


Dispatches from Sweden state that many 
private collectors, fearing legislation against 
the exportation of Swedish antiques, 
selling their treasures to foreign buye 
Among others, Herman Rasch, who recently 
sold a painting by Bruno Liljefors, noted 
Swedish animal painter, to the Brooklys 
Museum, is negotiating for the sale of hi 
entire collection valued at $670,000. 

Birger Svenonius, Stockholm attorney, 
will offer in the near future a large Swedish 
picture collection at a Berlin art gallery. | 





A Job for Mrs. Whitney 


A monument to the men of the 104th 
Infantry, the first American regiment to b 
decorated on foreign soil by a foreign powey 
most of whose members came from Mas 
chusetts, has been projected by the Apreé 
mont Triangle Business and Profession: 
Men’s Association of Springfield, to } 
erected in that city. The commission for th 
$100,000 memorial was awarded to Mrs 
Harry Payne Whitney. Funds will be raise 
by public subscription. j 

According to Mrs. Whitney’s design th 
central unit is a heroic statue of a mothe 
holding in her arms a male child. Belo 
stands a full-sized caisson upon which rest 
the body of a soldier. On separate stones 
be carved the name, date of birth and da 
of death of each soldier of the 1o4th kille 
in action. 
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